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THIS IS HOW | GOT THERE 


By BETTY WALLACE 


NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET BRADFIELD 


| SELL A FEATURE A WEEK 


By G. POWELL 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
By DICKSON W. BAKER 
on of an accepted and rejected version of the same story. 


MARKETS FOR PLAYS 
TRADE JOURNAL MARKETS 























For Ambitious Writers 


In these pages last month | talked to the mature readers 
seeking publication in the best markets. | said the prime 
requisite for success today in fiction writing is an understand- 
ing of the world we live in. | did not say a writer had to be 
profound to succeed, but that the writer's approach to any 
problem of fiction writing, of the relation of writer to reading 
audience, of the writer to his material, must be sophisticated. 


One of the first problems a beginning writer faces is that of 
professional help. He can profit by a critic who will point out 
his faults, criticize his stories constructively and urge him to 
exploit his own aptitudes. This question must be approached 
shrewdly. A writer must know how to identify a competent 
critic and guide. The qualifications of his critic should be 
carefully examir.ed: his background, his experience, his published 
work. To be able to do this, is to reveal sophistication. 


To the readers of this magazine, my qualifications are known. 
They are: two years, Fiction Editor, COLLIER'S; two years, 
Managing Editor, NATION'S BUSINESS; author, NARRATIVE 
TECHNIQUE (Harcourt Brace), standard text on fiction writing 
(available in Braille); member faculty, New York University, cur- 
rently conducting elementary and advanced short story courses; 
author, articles and stories, SATEVEPOST, SCRIBNER'S, COL- 
LIER'S, AMERICAN SCHOLAR, NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, THE ENGLISH JOURNAL (article, "Should Writers 
Know Anything?" to appear shortly); editor, "Short Story 
Hits,’ anthologies. 


You are invited to drop me a card or a letter stating your 
problem. For more details, send for my pamphlet, HOW | 
WORK WITH WRITERS, which is free for the asking. 


If you want to see me in action, send along a manuscript that's 
puzzling you. Send me $3 for an editorial Verdict (what the 
editor might have told you had he the time and were he in the 
business of criticizing); or send me $5 for a Collaborative Criti- 
cism (complete criticism, with replots, if necessary). Fees 
apply to manuscripts up to five thousand words, rates on 
longer manuscripts furnished on request). 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


—— 
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PLO 


Is the universal 
Acclaim of the 
Writing World 


WHY PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
NEED AND USE PLOTKEY 


It supplies an inexhaustible store of ORIGINAL 
DRAMATIC PLOTS, based on CHARACTER- 
IZATION, MOTIVATION, INTERNAL and 
EXTERNAL FRUSTRATION. 

It fits any type of story desired, vastly stimu- 
lating any writer’s creative imagination—offering 
ten original methods of story formation. 

The use of PLOTKEY enables a writer to write 
and sell MORE stories and BETTER stories— 
reaching NEW markets. 


Why NEW WRITERS NEED PLOTKEY 


It employs the FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 
CIPLES back of strong fiction creation. 

It bridges that Need-for-plots so prevalent 
among all beginning writers. It starts a writer 
writing and keeps him writing. 

It offers complete and detailed instructions in 
how to write the kind of stories that sell. 

Whether you are professional, beginner or stu- 
dent, you CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITH- 
OUT THIS GREAT PLOTTING AND WRIT- 
ING AID. 


WHAT THE NEW AND GREATER 
PLOTKEY NOW INCLUDES 


PLOTKEY—most ingenious MASTER PLOT- 
BUILDER ever created. 

PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED —a supplementary 
expansion of PLOTKEY fundamentals and plot- 
forming principles to dimensions never before 
attained by any writing aid. Including: 

SLANTING AND SELLING—a concise, 
straight-to-the-point guide on plotting and writing 
salable stories—made possible ONLY through the 
ingenious functioning of PLOTKEY. 

BUILDING THE STORY—a treatise that 
adapts PLOTKEY to any type of story desired. 
This treatment has been pronounced a short story 
course in itself. 


A MARKET AND SALES SERVICE 


is now available to all PLOTKEY owners who desire it. 
Direct New York representation is maintained for all 
salable material. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


‘Have been busy grinding out some eight or ten knock 
down and drag out thrillers for the pulp field . . . I have 
about every form of plot aid that is published . . . It may 
please you to know that I am using your PLOT ‘KEY exclu- 
sively now.””—ALAN C. POORE, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

“The PLOTKEY is greatly valuable to me, because it 
confirms what I was doing and vastly extends it. I am 
adapting PLOTKEY to the short short story.”,—-GEORGE 
WRIGHTMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


“BUILDING THE STORY is a short story course in 
itself, while the material on SLANTING AND SELLING 
is the best along that line I have ever seen, and should be 
sure-fire for any serious writer with moderate ability who 
will make the effort to follow your directions.”—WILLIS 
KNAPP JONES, Short Story Instructor, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITY 


There is now no reason for any writer—nor anyone who 
pe 2. Jearn to write—not owning CURTIS MAGIC 


ORDER PLOTKEY 
pown ON EASY TERMS awerx 


DON’T WAIT AND WONDER! ORDER PLOTKEY 

TODAY. Your money back if you are not satisfied after 
THREE DAYS’ EXAMINATION. 
_.And this FREE OFFER, repeated during NOVEMBER, 
if you wish. Write a letter with your order, setting forth 
your writing aims and problems, which will receive a per- 
sonal and prompt reply by the author of PLOTKEY, tell- 
ing you how to make greatest use of PLOTKEY for your 
own particular benefit. 


‘gm You can now §$ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 

( ) I herewith enclose $10.00 in fun ayment of one CUR- 
TIS MAGIC P ae set, with full instructions for use, 
ont PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED, SLANTING AND 
SELLING, and BUILDING THE STORY, which you are to 
send me prepaid. () I enclose $1. - upon the above offer 
and will pay the balance . D. ( ) I enclose $3.00 upon 
the above offer and will pay the balance at the rate of $1.00 
a week, starting one week after receipt of PLOTKEY. 





I am a professional writer (.); beginning writer (.). 
Terms and letter offer limited to November, 1937. 
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NEW WRITERS WIN WITH PLOTKEY 


The Writer’s Digest 4 Best 12th St., 
J the year. ol. No. 12. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class 


Monthly 


matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, 
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Sells 19 Features 
In Six Months 


“I have sold up to date, nineteen 
features to the Detroit Free Press 
and have been made their corre- 
spondent here,”’ writes Mrs. Leonard 
Sanders of 218 Union St., Milford, 
Mich., on completing the N. I. A 
course. Her skillful es of fea- 
ture stories was the reason given by 
the editor for her appointment. 
Mrs. Sanders’ first feature was sold 
less than four months after she 
enrolled with N. I. A. 


A Challenge 


to those who hesitate 
about writing 


Here’s a chance to take a test 
that may get you started 





Are you one of the many people who feel that they 
can write but fear the disillusionment of failure? 
That is unfortunate—and, perhaps, thoughtless. 
For thousands of men and women, perhaps with no 
more latent ability than you have, are adding regu- 
larly to their income by writing. In fact, these so- 
called “unknowns” supply the bulk of stories and 
articles published in America. This material is easy 
to write. It is in constant demand by publications 
everywhere... And no one need be a genius to get 
material accepted. 


Stop guessing—know where 
you stand 


Why not get a reliable opinion on your chances for writing 
success? The Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
test of writing ability. It’s simple—yet hundreds of appli- 
cants fail to pass it. But they Jose nothing by trying. Those 
who succeed are qualified to take the home- study writing 
course for which the Newspaper Institute is noted. 
The N. I. A. is an organization of seasoned newspaper men 
who teach you what it takes to sell stories and articles. 
fe se is by the New York Copy-Desk Method which has 
schooled so many newspaper men for successful writing. Its 
chief principle is that you learn to write by writing! 
Thus you start with the very same kind of exciting assign- 
ments metropolitan reporters get. You ‘‘cover” them at 
home, on your own time. Your work is criticized con- 
structively from the practical viewpoint of a city editor. 
he object is to develop your own style, not to make you 
conform to the style of model authors. You are encouraged 
to retain your own fresh, individual appeal while acquiring 
the “professional touch”’ editors look for. 
Thousands of successful writers have learned their profitable 
art at home by this quick, moderately priced training. It is 
a unique, thoroughly established channel to paying jour- 
nalism that is open to any investigation you want to give it. 
But first send for the free Writing Aptitude Test by simply 
filling out the coupon below. Then mail it today... 
now, before you forget. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, November. 


Miss 

Mrs. : 

Mr. 

Address : 
(All encependones ‘cccliteaiel. No odntue “4 — 

on you.) K657 














The Forum 


I had published in May, by Manthorne © Bu- 
rack, Inc., of Boston, a full length mystery novel 
called “The Vera Gerard Case.” Since any suc- 
cess which I may have had in writing is due to 
help gleaned from your magazine I mention this. 
I enclose a review of Will Cuppy’s in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Joseru C. Cooke, 
18 Eagle Street, 
Cooperstown, New York. 





Sir: 

Too many of your Forum letters read like form 
letters. All about guys who sold a story and hur- 
ray for the Dicest. All right. I believe you. 
Here is my subscription. Now let. have a letter 
from a real writer. Just pick one out of the 
basket and don’t edit it. 

ALBERT JOHN CRIEDLEMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Here you are, Albert. Read the following.—Ed. 

* * 
Sir: 

“Where do you get your plots or ideas?” When 
somebody asks me that question I’m fit to be tied 
and thrown into a spinning prop. Frankly, I 
don’t know where the blazes I get my plots. They 
just come to me like eating or sleeping. 

The trouble is, I’m too lazy to make use of most 
of them. There is a plot in every conceivable 
object on this earth. In a girl’s smile, in my pipe, 
at the gas station where I buy fuel for my hack— 
an old man crossing the street or the street car 
conductor. And yet there are people that can’t 
get a suitable plot—when the thing stares them 
in the faces and dares them to write a story. 
Cripes, it’s like a burlesque strip-teaser standing 
before six or sixty rows of bald-headed business 
men and saying dully, “Sorry, boys, I haven’t any 
sex-appeal !” 

I’ve argued with writer-friends on my method 
of writing a story. They can’t see how I do it, 
but the fact is—I do. They plot out the whole 
story before setting a single word on paper. I, 
most emphatically, do not. I slip the blank paper 
in my typewriter, light my pipe, lean back—puff- 
ing contentedly and staring at the sheet. An 
hour passes and still nothing appears on the sheet. 
Idly I glance at an envelope on my desk. It 
came in the morning mail—an ad of some sort. 
On the left hand corner three stars are shown. 
Then, I mutter, “hell.” And brethren, just like 
that I’ve got my title for a war-air yarn. “Three 
Stars To Hell.” 

Still, mind you, no plot. Now, to get a leading 
character—one who will actually write and carry 
the story along for me. I look out the window, 
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Blassingame Does It Again! 


Atlanta, Georgia 

Sept. 13, 1937 
Dear Mr. Blassingame: 
Congratulations did you say? I think 
you are the one to be congratulated. 
Because you did it, and I am grateful 
... If I were to say in this letter all 
you have done for my work and for 
me, it would sound like an advertise- 
ment for a “cure-all” patent medi- 
cine. I am pleased beyond words to 
express and not at all loathe to give ' 
the credit exactly where it is due; : ; 
and that is to you. Thanks a million. = 





, Walker Combs, Jr. 





Sincerely, 


Walker Combs, 7r. 


Mr. Combs has not yet completed his period of collaboration and I have 
already made his first sale to a great national magazine—Liberty! 


I CAN DO IT FOR YOU! 


Working in collaboration—and you can collaborate with me for six weeks for 
forty dollars; three months for seventy-five dollars —we begin with good plots, 
then work together through successive drafts until the stories are as good as we 
both can make them. We try to complete two salable stories in six weeks, five 
stories in three months. 


In the past two months I sold 122 stories, articles and books—more than 
1,000,000 words—for my clients, beginners and professionals, to the entire 
range of publishers. 


LET ME SHOW YOU 


DO YOU want to make your first sale to Liberty, to Love Story, to the Women’s Magazines, 
to the Men’s Pulps? COLLABORATE WITH ME. Or if you can’t collaborate, if you want 
to see the kind of service and criticism I can give you, send me a manuscript for criticism 
and for sale, and let me tell you ALL ABOUT IT. 

If the script is salable when it reaches me, I’ll refund your criticism fee, and handle it on 
the regular literary agency basis of 10% on sale. If it isn’t, I'll criticize it in detail—plot, 
characters, dialogue, etc.—and show you where you are wrong. If it has editorial possibilities, 
T’ll tell you HOW TO REVISE it for a definite market. 

My Fees—$3.00 for scripts to 2000 words ; $5.00 for 2000 to 5000 words and $1.00 per thousand 


thereafter. Special fee for novels and novelettes, 
FREE with each first criticism or mailed upon request and a three-cent stamp, my popular booklet, 


SHORT STORY FUNDAMENTALS. It will help you to sales! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score of Literary, Illustrated 
and All Fiction Magazines. 


10 East 43rd Street New York 
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Now A *L EDITION 


MURDER MANUAL 


Same paper, type and printing as original edition ; 
durably bound in red Samarkand. ‘'I have ‘lifted’ 
several hundred _ dollars in plots directly from this 
handbook, and I seldom write a story without con- 
sulting it in some phase of the job,’’ reports G. T. 
Fleming Roberts, mystery master writer. 


(Cloth bound edition still available at $2.) 





LOCAL COLOR GROUP 


Sea and Navy Story; Dr., Nurse and Hospital; Air 
Story; Theatre; Fire (City and Forest); Oil Fields; 
Railroading; Penn’a. Dutch; Army; Radio (Amateur 
and Broadcasting); North Woods (Trapping, hunting, 
fishing, lumbering.) All this group of local color 
and picturesque speech, postpaid for $1.50, together 
with leading articles on Glamour; The Secondary 
Character in Fiction; Filing Systems for Writers, etc. 





CHARACTER & DIALOGUE 


Portrayal and writing are still best aided by that 
classic, The Said Book. Perse, concise, succinct. 
Full of thoroughly cross-indexed, quick-referenced 
groups of vivid, vital, picture-action said-substitutes 
$1.50 postpaid, while this edition lasts. 





All the publications listed above, postpaid, SPECIAL, 
$3.50; with cloth bound Murder Manual, $4.50. 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, diego. “cctiternia 









































INCREASE YOUR VOCABULARY 


A new, enjoyable, inexpensive way. The reader in his 
daily reading matter, by the use of a specially prepared, 
narrow, paper adhesive tape, blocks out those words he 
thinks aptly used or which he himself would not have 
thought of if he had written the matter. 

He then lays aside the reading matter (except such as a 

k, see further on), returning to it after a lapse of time 
and trying to recall the exact word the author used where 
pieces of tape are. The tape can then be removed without 
marring or soiling the page. 

This way has the fun of a game but is based on psycho- 
logical principles for fixing a word in the memory and 
making it your own. 

Well adapted to reading matter as lengthy as a book, 
for as soon as a book is finished, can turn to beginning 
of it and start word study of blocked places. Roll of tape, 
50c (not stamps). 


D. C. KORTE 
1305 N St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














trudging along with a large basket on his shoulder. 

“Poor Chink,” I muttered. And immediately | 
wrote the word “Chink” down. Presently a laun- 
dry truck lumbered up the street—the company’s 
name was Gordon. his name I added to the 
first, and presto, my lead character—Chink Gor- 
don. And, my first move was to swat Chink with 
a ton of trouble, which I did. And that, to any 
doubting Thomas that might be inclined to scoff 
—is how this story was written. Not an idea in 
my head—the thing being written as I went along. 
Unexpected situations pop up that one can’t vis- 
ualize until he gets deep in the story. 

You’ve got a plot—okay—if you’re smart you 
can write an action story for Leo Margulies. And, 
using the same plot, write a yarn for Argosy 
which stresses characterization. No doubt you'll 
think you’ve gone far enough. Nope—keep the 
brain working at top speed. Again using the same 
plot—throw in convincing detail and bat out a 
masterpiece for Satevepost. Can’t be done, you 
say? Mister, what have you been doing all these 
years—batting your bean against a stone wall. 

But, we of the writing fraternity are funny crit- 
ters. We live frorn check to check and sometimes 
when the dough don’t come, we gnash our teeth 
and feel like a Trosky in exile. We abuse and 
torture the typewriter, and then go out and blow 
off steam by making violent love to the fair lady. 
She throws you over and you start haunting the 
clubs with friends. You mix your beer with cock- 
tails — you curse the futility of writing — the 
shortcomings of women—the overdue rent—the 
grocer’s bill. You feel that a good drunk will do 
you good. But next morning—you’re head feels 
like an overipe watermelon ready to bust. You 
have black coffee—it warms your stomach, and 
you trot down the stairs to the mail box. You 
get that empty feeling—no mail—no checks— 
nothing. You curse the mailman. 

Back upstairs you go—pick up the phone and 
call Gertie. “Hyar, sweetheart? Whacha doing 
today? Wanna ge for a ride? No, I’m not 
writing. Feel lousy. Sure, that’s it. See you in 
fifteen minutes. Yeah. Oh, Gertie, wear that 
tight green dress. Bye.” 
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novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 








Sell Your Stories and Books! 


DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


Get highly recommended editorially recognized market 
IF YOU GET assistance, criticism and revision for placement and 
HELP — GET publication of your manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
If you want to sell, we can help you! 


Your stot sie, PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
er tell you why! 55 WEST 42nd STREET 
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write for detailed circular. 


NEW YORK CITY 








the street is quiet—the only person being a Chinky 
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Sometimes, especially on a rainy day, I wonder 
why the deuce I swapped my wings for a type- 
writer... - 

Joun N. Makxris, 
30 Adams, St., Watertown, Mass. 





Sir: 

From the time I started writing, about five years 
ago, until now, I have made sales to Macfadden, 
Kansas City Star, Better Living, Panorama, The 
Farmer's Wife, Los Angeles Times Magazine, 
Kansas City Journal-Post, The Independent, St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, etc. 

I found each issue of WriTER’s DicEsT encour- 
aging, stimulating, and helpful, and owe several 
sales directly to its market tips. 

F. W. Kerr, 
329 South Jackson, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir: 


An orchid to you for the acticn WrITER’s DicEsT | 


gives when “us” editors yell for help. 


| 





$100 VISIT 


PLUS 
A CONTRACT 


S. E., a client from Milwaukee, dropped in 
to see us the other day. During her visit a 
harassed editor called us and asked us to 
supply a writer who could whip into shape a 
story he had in mind. 


We sent S. E. over, and in two hours— 


' using the editor's own typewriter — she 


| 
We got a good Philadelphia man through you, | 


and we want you to know that we appreciate your 
“live circulation.” 
We have room for reporters in Chicago and 


Toledo now. Would you be kind enough to publish | 


a little notice to WrITER’s DicEsT to that effect? 


R. L. Pork & Co. 
F. J. McGinnis, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: 


Meat Merchandising is looking for new and very 
funny ideas which it can use on its front cover. 
This magazine is searching for the ideas and not 
for the drawn material. There can be no gag 
line, since the figures and the idea expressed by 
the figures must provide the humor themselves 
with a suitable background of a retail food store, 
preferably the meat side of the same, although 
not entirely necessary. 

Meat Merchandising is a national magazine 
which goes to over 55,000 retailers throughout 
the country and has a very high editorial standard 
to maintain. Its only weakness lies in getting 


knocked out a 5000-word story that brought 
her ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH 
and A CONTRACT FOR A STORY A 
MONTH, with titles for the next three yarns 
supplied by the editor. 


This is an example of the close manner in which we 
work with editors. Almost daily editors call us and ask 
us to furnish writers who can turn out special stories 
and articles for which they have immediate need. 
Editors know that they can depend upon us to help 
them out of tight places. 


Many of the writers upon whom we call for assist- 
ance at such times were not finished writers when they 
came to us. Many of them were beginners who had 
never sold a story. We worked with them carefully 
and painstakingly; we showed them why their work was 


| not salable, showed them how to make it salable, 


some catchy and unusual ideas for its front cover. | 


If any of the correspondents in the field can dig 
up a clever and funny idea for us, we will be glad 
to pay a premium price determined by the idea 
itself. There is no limit to the maximum price we 
will be willing to pay, but we will set the mini- 
mum price at $5.00. 

We are in immediate need of such ideas and 
we hope that we will have some ideas submitted 
to us shortly. Acceptance, or the return of the 
idea will be made within three days after receiv- 
ing same. 

FRANK J. MAHER, 
Meat Merchandising, 
105 S. Ninth St., St. Louis. 





toward which markets to work. In short, we found for 
them the type of stories they could write most success- 
fully, and we showed them how to write those stories. 


Why not send us your scripts and let us do for you 
what we have done for others—put you into a pro- 
ducing class upon whom we may call when editors 
call upon us? 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: expert market 
knowledge; constructive criticisms given by a 
staff composed of former editors of national 
publications; reports within fifteen days, at 
most; resubmissions free; moderate fees, re- 
funded in case of sales; editorial rewriting upon 
worthwhile material on a percentage basis. 
$1.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents 


Novelettes and books: 20-30,000 
$15.00; 40-60,000 words, 


Rates: 
per thousand thereafter. 
words, $10.00; 30-40,000 words, 
$20.00; over 60,000 words, $25.00. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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FLATTERY 


can be deadly and expensive. It may cost you much 
money and many months—even years of delay in your 
progress as a writer. 

hen you unestablished writers are offered free 
reading of your stories you can expect a flattering 
report panied by a request for cash for revision 
help. 

As a “come on” your first and even your second 
offerings may be accepted with flattering reports and 
then comes the cash for revision request on your next 
offering—and the first “accepted” stories gather dust. 


DON’T BE FOOLED 


If you want to write—it means work and train- 
ing. You can’t be a lawyer, doctor or even a plumber 
without study, work and expense. Writing is no 
automatic goldmine. You must work and be willing 
to learn. 

Until a writer proves his ability I charge fees 
for the consideration of his stories. 

hen a writer proves himself all fees are dropped. 
No bunk or flattery figures in my reports. I’m look- 
ing for stories I can sell and writers who can continue 
to deliver salable stories. 

know what the movie studios want. Getting the 
“movie slant” will help you in anything you are doing 
for publication. 


THIS PROVES "NO BUNK" 


If your story can be submitted as received your 
fee is returned at once. 

If a story has merit but needs revision I collabo- 
rate with the writer all the way and leave it to the 
writer to decide (after all the work is done) what 
Percentage of the sales check I shall have for my 
creative contribution. 

If you think you can write for the movies, radio 
or publication send me your best story and get some 
truthful, practical, helpful cooperation. Flattery only 
wastes your life and your money. 

If you show signs of ability—I’ll bring it out. I 
am doing it with others. I can do it with you. 


To Established Writers 


If you haven’t sold to the movies—there’s some- 
thing wrong. 

If you are writing for “art’s sake’? and scorn the 
movies, just go on having your fun. Don’t mind me. 

If you are writing for money—you are just plain 
dumb if you are not trying to collect some of the 
big movie money. 

If you don’t know the slant—or what the studios 
want—or how to approach it—I’ll show you! 

If I find you can’t do it—I’ll tell you! No bunk! 

The only way I can know how good you are is to 
read one of your stories. Send the regular fee with 
your best story—If you have what it takes to click, 
all fees will be dropped on future stories. 

The biggest Hollywood story agents do NOT want 
your stories. They have their own clients to sell— 
established names. Flattering “come on” agents 
cannot help you. 

If you can do good dialogue, by all means write 
a play. If you think you don’t Sue how—I can 
show you. Write me about it. 


MY BACKGROUND 


After years as owner and editor of “Wid’s’”—now 
Film Daily (ask any theatre man)—produced million- 
dollar success “Miracle Man.” Since then have been 
highly paid producer and story consultant in best 
Hollywood studios. 


$10 MINIMUM 


Consideration fees $10 minimum on any story: 
Add $1 per 1000 words for all over 10,000 words. 
Novels and plays $25 whether published or manu- 
script. All fees returned if story can be offered for 
sale as received. Sales commission 10 per cent. 


Wid Gunning 


2026 N. Las Palmas HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Sir: 

For some time, I have been your consistent and 
satisfied reader. I have disliked a few of your 
articles, while being exceedingly pleased with 
many others. Not until your October issue was 
snapped greedily from the very fingers of the mail 
man and Uzzell’s article read was I ever before 
moved to rebuttal. ........... 


reader would probably call a writer. Essentially, 
I am a feature writing newspaper man. During 
the past five years, I have produced a wide and 
wild variety of articles, varying in pay from five 
dollars for thirty-six hundred words involving 
thirty-odd hours work for a tabloid, to what 
amounted to something better than a dollar a min- 
ute for the time spent on an aarticle sold to 
Reader’s Digest. I hold what I believe to be a 
record, in writing and having published in a 
newspaper more than fifty-seven thousand words 
in ten days, covering, for one thing, an extremely 
un-idealistic police court. 

Throughout all of this, I can honestly and 
sincerely state that I have written no story that 


has not, in some way, been influenced or colored: 


by a basic idealism. I have not, as yet, invaded 
the fiction field. I intend to do so soon, cold- 
bloodedly, and with my eyes open. I do not in- 
tend to “get shot” without fighting it out. And 
I intend to remain an idealist, for there would, 
from the outset, be no reason for me to live, much 
less to earn a living, if I were anything else. 

At any rate, in the name of all that is holy, 
logical, and reasonable, if you do not see fit to use 
all my letter, for cripes’ sake print something 
enough like it to redeem yourself and give horse 
sense a break! God save Uzzell!! 

Thanks. Ray WHITMAN, 

5 Kramer Road, Springfield, Ohio. 


Sir: 


In Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington, there is a modest opportunity 
to pick up a few extra dollars—but only for those 
writers who live on the Pacific Coast (the magazine 
devotes itself only to Western boating) and who 
get around the waterfront and yacht moorings 
occasionally. 

What they are after is the technical “kink” either 
with or without a photograph or drawing. Perhaps 
some boat owner has evolved a neat way to make 
a canvas winter covering for his boat; or hit 
upon a space-saving table in the galley. “Gadgets” 
which serve no real purpose, or would not be of 
general interest and use to small boat owners, are 
out. As to length, the briefer the better, but they 
must be clear and understandable. 

One other point: the accurate name of the boat 
and the owner must be included, and the name 
of his home port, to give it Pacific Coast interest. 
It is a good idea to submit the thing to the owner, 
so as to be certain it carries out his ideas in a way 
that will help fellow boat-owners. 
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For these briefs Pacific Motor Boat will pay 
$3.00. If drawing or photo is a part of the parcel, 
we will pay $4.00. Stamped, self-addressed envelope 
must be included for the return of unsuitable mate- 
rial. Pacific Motor Boat pays within ten days after 
publication, and has been in business for 30 years. 

Narp Jones, 
71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 





Sir: 

We are in need of two types of material at the 
present time; articles on the business, economic, 
historical, and governmental, scene as it applies 
to industry and commerce, and material that can 
be syndicated as a regular weekly, daily, or semi- 
weekly column or cartoon. 

The type of articles we can use best can be 
seen in any of the better trade journals or busi- 
ness publications. In the syndicate line we would 
like particularly any thing that has the basic germ 
of human interest in it; health, how to get along 
with other human beings, how to make money, 
etc. Any non-fiction best seller’s title in recent 
months would probably serve as a basis for a good 
syndicate feature. 

Any writers who would care to contact us 
through WriTEr’s DicesT are promised a careful 
reading and courteous attention. 

Rosert C. Luncun, Editor, 
Federal News Service, 
474 Eye Street, South West, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

The Studebaker Wheel is now under the edi- 
torial direction of Walker G. Everett, formerly 
with Roche, Williams and Cunnyngham advertis- 
ing agency in Chicago, Illinois. 

The pclicy of this magazine is somewhat 
changed. We intend to use a great many more 
pictures and prefer articles to be short and very 
fully illustrated with good, captioned, pictures. 
We still use anything that is of interest to the 
average motorist. The same rate is paid for arti- 
cles and up to $5.00 each for pictures accepted. 

THe WHEEL, 
South Bend, Indiana. 





Sir: 

The Richard Wagner Quarterly, published by 
the Richard Wagner Society solicits manuscripts 
on music and allied subjects. For articles ac- 
cepted the Quarterly will pay cent-a-word. The 
Wagner Quarterly is published for the layman 
music lover and is in no sense a magazine for 
musicologists or a trade journal. 

BarsBara LEIGHTON, Editor. 


Sir: 

After two years of conscientiously reading the 
Writer’s Dicest, I have a pretty solid idea of 
its value. I sold three articles in the last couple 
of months—to Cue, Bachelor and Stag—through 
market tips in your columns. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED! 


Stories, articles, short shorts, essays, poems, books, 
plays—not in years has the demand been so great as 
it is this fall. Writers who could not hope to sell a 
short time ago are cashing in on this boom market. 
YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
SUCCESS! 


Learn the truth about your  taleuts. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 
newspapers, and 
syndicates. I have 
held the highest of 
editorial posts. And 





CHEK-Chart Method 

All ptories subeniteed to 
the ACME LITERARY 
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others — showing | CHEK-Chart method. Eac 
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I CAN HELP 
YOU! Send me 
your stories, books, plays. I will read them 
for their sales possibilities. If they can be 
sold I’ll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. I'll show you 
clearly and competently what you must do to 
make them salable. 


LOW READING FEES 


I claim no magic powers. I claim only 
experience and the ability to judge your story 
expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. Com- 
plete, detailed re- 
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Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
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8 WRITER’S 


“THE BEST D— 
BOOK ON WRITING 
| EVER READ" 


Say—tThe Editor of ESQUIRE 
—The Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 


. Superlatives for that superlative book on 
writing by Jack Woodford. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Now in a completely revised and enlarged 7th 
Edition, with four new chapters added, this ver- 
sion was written in answer to thousands of requests 
by former readers, covering what they wanted and 
needed. Written by the author of 2,000 stories 
and 35 books, who presents here all the formulas 
which helped him make those amazing sales, 
TRIAL AND ERROR, in former editions, was 
directly responsible for the making of hundreds 
of professional writers. Other writers at this 
moment are profiting by Woodford’s lifetime of 
information and experience. Can you afford not 


to know 

@ The easiest way to break into the writing game? 

@ The truth about writing for the movies? 

@ What sort of people editors and publishers really are? 

@ How to make a good paar gae upon them? 

@ The taboos confronting you? 

@ How to use best your knowledge of people and places 


in writing? 
How the beginner can best finance himself ? 
@ What are the best story plots? 


How can the same story be slanted for the pulps and 
slicks? 


What is the simplest method of writing a novel? 
How to sell feature articles? 


THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING BUSINESS? 


There is an introduction by Arnold Gingrich, 
Editor of ESQUIRE, which is crammed with ad- 
vice for writers. You may have a copy of this 
introduction for the asking. 

The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our 
risk. Use coupon below. 


(We have been deluged with requests from owners of previous 
versions of TRIAL AND ERROR, who desire the enlarged 
edition, to make an allowance on their old books. As an 
accommodation, we shall make an adjustment, depending 
on the condition of your book. Five-day refund does not 
apply on adjustments.) 





Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P. O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am taking 
advantage of your guarantee, and may return the book 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. N 


DO aici aatiakveean as 
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Writer’s 


DIcEsT 


For this reason I would like to pass on some in- 
formation about the Bettmann Archive. For the 
varied uses it may be put to, editors and writers 
can find it invaluable. In its 15,000 reproductions 
of old art works it is, in effect, a pictorial history 
of civilization. 

My compliments on the swell job ycu’re doing 
and my thanks for your short cuts to sales. 

Lawrence A. BENNETT, Editor, 
The Bettman Archive, 
145 W. 44th St., New York. 


Sir: 

I greatly appreciate your publication of my 
letter in WriTer’s Dicest. It brought in a num- 
ber of manuscripts. 

The title of our magazine is Your Life, The 
Popular Guide to Desirable Living, and goes on 
sale October 5th, with the November issue. 

This magazine, with departments devoted to 
Life, Health, Love, Fortune, Charm, Children, 
Conversation and Vocabulary Development, offers 
in direct and vigorous articles, a scheme for a rich, 
full life. 

The articles range from 1200 to 2500 words in 
length, with the first figure the more desirable. 
Although a number of writers of national prom- 
inence are contributing, the columns are wide 
open to all, and rates are excellent. 

Douctas E. Lurton, 
Kingsway Press, Inc., 
Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Six Palmer 


Sir: 

I am looking out for good class gags of the 
Collier's and SatEvePost type and will split 40-60 
with the gag-man upon the sale of the cartoon. 
No mediocre or flat humor need be submitted. 
I can supply that type myself. 

Please accompany submissions with return post- 
age if you wish to have your material returned. 

Yours, 
Bos GLUECKSTEIN, 
2450 North 98th Street, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Sir: 

The National Sign Journal is a bi-monthly pub- 
lication which is the official organ of the National 
Sign Association. It has a circulation of 6000 and 
covers the field. 

We are, at this time, particularly interested in 
receiving interviews from individuals who have 
discovered a measure of success in their use of 
sign and outdoor advertising. We are not espec- 
ially interested in detailed descriptions of such 
campaigns but should prefer articles in the nature 
of definite results received. 

Members of the industry find it difficult to ob- 
tain such material since users of the medium are 
reluctant to give the encouragement necessary, 
but rank outsiders able to secure this 
information. 


may be 
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We advise any individual attempting to prepare 
such material to write us in advance the nature of 
the interview that he expects to conduct. 

For such articles as are used we shall pay one 
cent (lc) per word upon publication. 

NATIONAL SIGN JOURNAL, 
Orville 7. Grisier, Sec’ y-Treas. 
729 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 





Sir: 

Pell Studio Press is planning the publication of 
a series of poetry signatures, each signature to con- 
tain a number of hitherto unpublished poems, 
preferably up to fifty lines. 

Payment of one dollar or more per poem, upon 
acceptance. All contributions and communica- 
tions are to be addressed to the Editor. 

Joun C. ADLER, 
Silvermine Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for short plays for Broad- 
way production. Perhaps it is best, at the out- 
set, to ask writers not to confuse us with amateur 
groups or semi-professionals, as the people at the 
head of our organization are men and women of 
experience in the commercial theatre. We want 
short plays to run only so long as a short play 
should run. Forty minutes is an ideal length 
for us. 

We feel that short story technic and short play 
technic are two peas in the same pod. If we 
are right, then why isn’t it plausible and certainly 
possible for the selling writer to dramatize his own 
short story and let us have a look at the finished 
product. 

Short Plays Theatre, Inc., has signed the basic 
agreement with the Dramatist’s Guild, so an 
author will have to be a member of that organ- 
ization. 

Huwsarp Nye, Play Reading Dept., 
Short Plays Theatre, Inc., 
55 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 





Sr: 

Our publication is seeking fictionized stories of 
the world’s great crimes, from all ages and from 
all countries, involving “names”, i.e., royalty, 
aristocracy, outstanding figures, etc. We prefer 
personal crimes to those .of a political nature. 
Stories to run 6000 words. Payment, Yec per 
word on publication. 

May I emphasize the fact that contributions 
must be in pure story form, with well-knit plot, 
characters in conflict, dialogue, and action, and 
not fictionized articles. 

H. K. Cuttino, 
C. H. Box 36, 
Newark, N. J. 


Sir: 

The Dental Students’ Magazine is anxious to 
receive short short-stories with dentists or their 
assistants as the leading characters and a strong 


enrer.. BEGINNER 
exrr..... PROFESSIONAL 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


That's what has happened with 
a great many students of 
SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING, which, in the past three 
years, has become nationally 
known as the course of study 
based on Jack Woodford's 
famous book. One student 
has just sold a couple of 
stories at better than 3c a 
word—and this isn't our first sale for her. 
Another has just had her fifth book pub- 
lished. (She had the benefit of working with 
Woodford personally.) Others too numerous 
to mention here started selling as students in 
the course, and are selling better than ever 
today. 

Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publishers’ lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
outstandingly successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the ver, ones that S. S. W. teaches you to pui 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S.S. W. 
students—on special terms. 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERKOR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 








Jack Woodford 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING N 
| East 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 


WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have () 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
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aTtast! | AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book 
¢ Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able artists; | 
| punctual printers; agents in London | 


After several months of careful planning and research, 
I am now able to make the most sensational and startling 
offer ever made by a reputable critic-author-editor. 

I want talented writers—I’m willing to train them. 
And the training is FREE! 








To all who submit a manuscript in my regular revision for Great Britain and the Continent; 
service, I offer ABSOLUTELY FREE and without any distribution at home and abroad. | 
extra cost, my special twelve lesson course in SHORT . 

STORY WRITING. The course cosi. you nothing. The ¢ If you gon ee — 

moment I receive your script for m_ revision service I es ce aoe Se 

send you the complete course with assignments—at no ti ao stags dislietavieed 

extra charge. The course has been tested and has pro- “a 7 ange a nl ceo; Acoma eo 

duced selling writers. It is easily understood and gives submit it, with the complete coreerney. 

you the low down on writing in terse, sharp, tangible terms. on your part that it will be read with- 
out delays, and of course free. 

Send in your script for revision today—the Green 
Sheet which explains all about my services is your for If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
the asking. ¢ turned promptly and carefully. If 

READING FEES: $1.00 each 5000 words and fraction. | | eee Weer ee Ce NE 


= promptly and adequately. 
Fees must accompany manuscripts. | 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 











SEND your manuscript TODAY for complete revision 
and get a FREE COURSE IN WRITING. 


Walter N. Des Marais 


(Literary Broker) 


Dept. D 


364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
Box 33, Station E, Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Mail addressed to me at Upland, Indiana will also reach me.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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dental environment as a setting. These may be 
in the form of humor, mystery, or love stories. 
Our rating is ten-dollars a story; payment to be 
made on publication. Rejected stories will not 
be returned, unless accompanied by sufficient post- 
age and a self-addressed envelope. 
With best wishes and high regard for your 
publications, I am, 
Seto W. Surexps, D.D.S., Editor, 
Tue DenTAL STUDENTS’ MaGazINE, 
Masonic Bldg., Seymour, Ind. 





Sir: 

Chic Sale was right. He advocated that men 
in the profession of carpentry specialize inside 
that profession, citing hi own case as champion 
privy builder to the country. 

In somewhat the same spirit (though humbly) 
as a recognized authority on Mississippi steam- 
boating in the writing trade, I wish to state as 
emphatically as I know how that it is necessary for 
all non-fiction writers to specialize. 

Believe me, I know! The all-around hack writer 
—the happy-go-lucky free-lance chap who wrote 
on any and all subjects is past. Long past. 

Editors are looking for plenty of non-fiction 
material these days. But big time editors want it 
done by writers who know their stuff, who have 
a standing in the particular field with which their 
subject deals. There never was a time when non- 
fiction writers are as much in demand as they are 
today. But does an editor—any editor of a size- 
able magazine—assign any worthwhile subject to 
just any writer who happens to be near? 

He does not.. The editor wants to know some- 
thing of your background and experience. In 
other words, who are you to be writing on this 
subject? What experience have you had in that 
line? If you are to get the assignment you must 
convince him in advance of your ability to do 
the job acceptably. And when I say “assignment,” 
mark you, I don’t mean his flat-footed out-and-out 
order for the article, but merely his: “It sounds 
interesting to us. We should like very much to 
have a look at it.” 

That’s about all a writer can expect these days, 
and that’s a lot from any editor. He’s saying, 
in other words, “You have something I want. Put 
it in shape for me.” 

In the last decade I have had a lot of exper- 
ience and success—more experience possibly, than 
success—in writing in my particular field. I’ve 
made a living by it, one way and other, and things 
are increasingly better; because such success as I 
have had results from specialization I mentioned 
above, I want to pass it on to you for what it is 
worth. 

It was Waldemar Kaempffert, science editor of 
the New York Times, who first emphasized to me 
the advisability of specializing. I was a youngster 
in New York then, writing on anything that pre- 
sented itself, selling occasionally, but depending 
largely on the paternal pocket book for assistance. 
Kaempffert, then editor of Popular Science, lec- 


tured our class in Journalism at New York Uni- 


Unsightly erasures that make cor- 
rections hard to read exasperate 
editors who haven’t the time to 
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versity. 


In that same classs, incidentally were 
Marian Spitzer, Viola Brothers Shore and Beatrice 
Lubitz. 

“First off,” Kaempffert said, “the thing for you 
embryo non-fiction writers to do is to establish 


yourself as authorities. Get a reputation for 
knowing a lot about some one thing. Trade on 
that reputation. Write a book about it. Do 
articles—and poems too, maybe—about it. Be- 
come an expert on that subject. Then editors 
will come to you for articles and your stuff will 
command a respectful attention.” 

With that in mind, I looked around for some- 
thing in which to become an authority. There 
was the whole world before me—its multifarious 
activities sweeping out before my eyes to infinity. 
Things to write about! Subjects to master! Avi- 
tion, radio, movies, theatre, railroads, ocean ship- 
ping, history, finance, science, agriculture, busi- 
ness, literature, personalities—every subject under 
the sun that makes material for magazine articles ; 
thousands of writers, who had got a_head- 
start of me, already doing the work acceptably! 
Could I become enough of an authority on anp- 
thing to establish myself as such in the face of all 
that competition? Apparently not. 

So, I said to myself, I shall have to find some 
subject that has not been written to death al- 
ready 

I don’t know just when or how I happened 
upon Mississippi Steamboating. So far as news 
went, it was a dead subject then, if there ever 
was one. (That was prior to 1923 and the big 
revival in Mississippi tonnage had not yet begun.) 
But there was, I knew, and always had been, a 
certain charm about the big white river packets 
in their ornate gingerbread finery, their side- 
wheels and tall smokestacks. People liked to read 
about the romantic days that Mark ‘Twain im- 
mortalized in his book “Life on the Mississippi.” 
There were surprisingly few books or magazine 
articles extant on the subject. 

Maybe it was for that reason, and maybe be- 
cause my family had been steamboat operators 
in the past, that I cooked up an article on old 
steamboats and sent it to the New York Times. 
Lester Markell and H. I. Brock were in charge of 
the magazine. They liked the story and bought 
it for $40.00. Better still, they asked to see other 
articles. Shortly thereafter, I went to my old 
home town, Charleston, W. Va., boarded a new 
steel towboat which had just been built there a 
couple of thousand miles from Tidewater, and went 
down to New Orleans; passing through a country 
that had once depended entirely upon the steam- 
boats for travel and transport—Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis and New Orleans, and hundreds 
of little half-forgotten towns that had sunk into 
inoccuous disuetude since the steamboats had 
stopped running, and the rails and busses had 
supplanted them. 

Coming back to New York, I wrote and syndi- 
cated a feature article, “Down Mark Twain’s 
Rivers Today,’ or words to that effect. It went 
fairly well and emboldened me to try _ bigger 
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game. Travel was the next victim—a series of 
short article on the Southern river country—for 
Robert McBride and his editor, Miss Catherine 
Birdsall. 

Then I commenced to get letters. They were 
not called fan letters in those days—just letters. 
People wanted to know what year the Prairie 
Belle sank in Nigger Heel cut-off ; who was cap- 
tain of the City of Louisville in 1894; who com- 
manded the Robert E. Lee on her big race with 
the Natchez; what year the Lame Duck blew out 
her cylinder head at Polecat Bar. All that sort 
of thing. People, you see, were interested in some- 
thing that was considered a dead issue in Amer- 
ican activities. I kept up writing articles for 
years. 

All this time I was holding down a job as 
publicity writer—part time. Having such a job 
has never interfered particularly with my free- 
lance writing: I find it advisable to do both. 
(Last month, my income from articles was double 
my regular salary.) 

Returning to our muttons. Having seen an 
article of mine in some magazine—I have for- 
gotten which one—Brooks Atkinson, then literary 
editor of the New York Times, sent me a book 
to review. I did so, posing even at that early 
date as an authority, praising it where I felt that 
praise was due; criticizing it where I felt that 
the author should have brought out more of the 
authentic color of so colorful a subject. I wound 
up something like this: 

Possibly there may arise some day in Amer- 
ica an astute author who will turn out a book 
replete with all the color and life and beauty 
of this romantic period. 

Stanley Walker, trade editor for Henry Holt © 
Co., who published the book in question, sent for 
me. 

“We feel that the book you have reviewed,” 
he said, “hasen’t what we want. Do you think you 
could do a book for us embodying those qualities 
which you say this book lacks?” Could I? I 
could! And so with $300 advance royalty, I set 
out for the river country. The next eight months 
I spent going up and down the rivers on tow- 
boats ; talking to captains, pilots, mates and roust- 
abouts. I stopped off at dozens of little towns on 
the way and talked with retired steamboatmen. 
I visited the river shipyards where the famous 
boats had been built. 

I read everything I could get my hands on 
regarding steamboating. (There was surprising 
little in the way of books). Old records in the 
Cabildo in New Orleans yielded up some fine ma- 
terial. The back files of newspapers and con- 
temporary periodicals gave me much of the color 
of the pre-civil war period. It all made good 
material for magazine articles which I sold. 

Gradually there began to take shape in my 
noodle a definite picture of the Steamboat Era— 
that gay, ornate, flambuoyant period of the South 
and Midlands when life moved to a pleasant 
tempo, punctuated at times with pistol shots, mel- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FOOLING! 


You’ve had your share of rejections, includ- 
ing the “let’s see some more” variety. You’re 
serious about this writing business and intend to 
make it pay you a worthwhile income with the 
freedom and independence a successful profes- 
sional writer enjoys. 









Then why not go about it professionally? 


The successful writer who gets the maximum 
return from his work, spends his time writing. 
He employs an expert to handle his sales. He 
gets orders from his agent for specific copy; he 
is constantly pushed into a broadening circle 
of magazines and toward better paying mar- 
kets; he receives many extra checks for foreign 
and other supplementary rights. And his agent 
keeps him writing salable copy through con- 
stant critical appraisal of his manuscripts. 


That’s the kind of help through which for 
16 years I have developed professionals whose 
work I am regularly selling to the entire 
range of American magazines, from SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST through every type 
of “pulp.” You probably have as much 
writing ability as most of them had when 
they started with me as beginners. But they 
didn’t gamble on hit and miss production, 
nor the advice of academic theorists. They 
secured practical, experienced help from a 
leading agent, who through constantly sell- 
ing to the markets they wished to reach, 
knows their current requirements. An agent 
with the ability, editorial contacts and 
prestige to really help them carve out a 
permanent literary career. 














TO NEW WRITERS 
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mend salable scripts to editors requesting 
such copy. If your stories are unsalable, I’ll 
tell you exactly why, with constructive re- 
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made salable. Until sell $1,000 worth of 
your work there’s a reading fee of $3.00 on 
oe ye up to 2000 words, and $1.00 for 
each additional thousand. Books: 25-40,000 
words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61- 
80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,000 words, 
25.00. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 
5% on foreign sales. 
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TO SELLING WRITERS 


If you want an agent with his ear to th 
ground who supplies editorial ‘tips’ tha 
mean more sales, an agent who will keep you 
working full capacity and really push your, 
work—‘‘talk it over’? with me. If you’ve sold 
$1,000 worth of fiction within last year, I'l 
handle your account on straight commission. 
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of fiction last year, I'll handle your wor 
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This is How 


I Got There 


By Betry WALLACE 


AM NOT a _ fabulously 
| successful writer. Just the 

same, I make a good liv- 
ing—about five times as much 
as I made when I was some- 
body’s secretary. I keep a cash 
book. My first year—that was 1932—I 
earned $659.30. My second year $1,106. My 
third year pride took a fall and I made only 
$562, mainly because I had a baby and be- 
gan writing slick paper stories. In 1935 it 
was $1,610, and in 1936 it was well over 
$3,000, and I sold slick paper stories (Red 
Book, Liberty, Collier’s), as well as wrote 
them. 

This year, 1937, I see that I will top 
$10,000 by December—I’m about 85 per 
cent through it now—and I asked myself, 
Why? I am not as clever as lots of people I 
know. My education and background are 
mediocre. I don’t write as well as many less 
successful writers. What is it that I do that 
puts my stories across? 

In examining all the things I do that 
others don’t, I think I arrive at the answer. 

First of all, writing with me is a business. 
Strictly that. That it happens also to be a 
hobby is beside the point. I conduct it like 
a business. I do nothing else—not even 


came up 


housework, not even the care of my children. 
When I found that one maid wasn’t enough 
for seven rooms, a husband and two small 
babies, I hired another maid and wrote her 


From $0.00 to $10,000 
a year for free lance 
writing. A DIGEsT 
reader tells 


salary down to “necessary busi- 
ness expense,” which it is. 
When I found I couldn’t write 
at home, I got myself an office. 

At that time, I couldn’t af- 
ford to pay office rent. I put 
an ad in the New York Times, “Girl writer 
will answer phone in exchange for free office 
space.” I got twenty-seven replies. 

The next thing I decided was to forget 
I ever heard of the Post. I tried Macfadden, 
Hope Hale’s Love Mirror (which was a swell 
book, and one whose flop was not due to its 
contents but to wheels within wheels in the 
business office). I tried Cashel Pomeroy’s 
Breezy Stories and Youngs. 

I read these magazines. They weren’t so 
bad. I liked them. I wrote stories I thought 
would fit. I gave them everything I had. I 
wrote every word, every line, as honestly, as 
carefully, with as much real ecstasy, as if I 
were writing my bid for the Great American 
Novel. When I wrote a confession, I was the 
heartbroken girl, and when I wrote a love 
scene, I tasted every kiss. I kept all my back- 
grounds down to things I knew: New York, 
offices, small apartments, middle-class peo- 
ple. I put the stuff of every dream I’d ever 
had—no matter how big and wonderful a 
dream—into those stories. I saved nothing. 
I hoarded nothing. 

I remember that once I wrote a story 
about a girl who was in love with a man 


how she 
the trail. 
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who never said anything about getting mar- 
ried. I showed how that girl didn’t know 
what to do—how she loved him, and was 
afraid to anger him, and yet was frightened 
deep inside because he just didn’t mention 
marriage. 

I sent it to Daisy Bacon, of Love Story, 
because every other magazine I knew at the 
time already had one story of mine “in the 
works.” She kept it an awfully long time, 
and then she wrote me a letter. “We are 
buying your story, not because I like it, but 
because it is so human.” You see, J was that 
girl who loved and was afraid. And the 
man who hadn’t said anything because his 
little gas station was losing money was a 
person I liked and respected. Someone I 
knew! Miss Bacon had a check waiting for 
me when I came there (in those days I 
called). I took it, unopened, into the subway 
with me. I was afraid to look at it. I knew 
she usually paid one cent a word, and my 
story was about four thousand words. Maybe 
it was thirty-five hundred. But if she hadn’t 
liked it, she’d pay less. At last I opened 
the envelope and stared down at the check. 
It was for fifty-five dollars! Fifty-five dol- 
lars! My heart set up a terrific pounding. 
She’d paid me more than the word count. 
More! I'll never forget that moment, never 
forget how enormous the check looked. Since 
then, I’ve received checks for a cool even 
thousand, and they haven’t touched me the 
way that one did. 

I never sold Daisy Bacon another story. 
There is a good reason for it. One of the 
reasons that makes the difference between 
the way I work and the way less successful 
writers work. You see, I don’t write pulp 
love easily. It’s like chipping words out of 
stone, for me. Although in those first years, 
Miss Amita Fairgrieve of All Story was an 
angel, helping me with time, advice and 
criticism, and buying my stories—even so, 
every one she bought represented such hard 
work that somehow the life, the joy, the very 
fabric of dreams that I like to put into 
stories, was squeezed out. I suppose it wasn’t 
noticeable, in the stories she bought, or she 
never would have bought them. But I knew 
it. And I knew that for me, it was wrong to 
write love-pulps. 
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So I changed to confessions. Here I could 
be honest, real, put in the drab realism that 
I knew so well, and yet show its own sparkle 
and glamor—show why a woman will stick 
to a taxi-driver husband who makes fifteen 
dollars some weeks. 

My confession stories are all vivid, con- 
vincing, emotional. Say what you will of the 
True Story type, no one can point to mine 
and call them cheap. Unless life in the 
lower middle class is cheap. But then, I sup- 
pose it 1s. 

I used to ride the subways, scraping ac- 
quaintance with bedraggled specimens of hu- 
manity; the obvious prostitute; the bewil- 
dered foreign woman; the flip little seven- 
teen-year-old in the Klein’s dress, looking for 
her first job. I got so that I could pick out 
at a glance the sweatshop sewing machine 
operator; the woman who cleared away 
dishes in a cafeteria; the home-worker, lug- 
ging her bundles ; the taxi dancer, getting off 
at Forty-fifth Street around five o’clock. 

I talked to these women, telling many lies 
of course in establishing my sympathy, and 
listening to their eager outpouring of experi- 
ence. How starved they were for talk! How 
pathetically anxious to justify their mistakes ; 
how wistfully they said, “If I could only do 
it over again—if I had another chance—” 


They kept little back. Perhaps because 
they knew they’d never see me again. Per- 
haps because they had no reticences anyway. 
But I learned so much! So much of heart- 
ache and stupidity, so much of filth and dis- 
honor, of heroism and sacrifice and love. 
And I used it all in confession stories. I sold 
it all, too. 

How many writers do you know who de- 
liberately go out and waste time riding sub- 
ways, talking to people? I began conversa- 
tions with bums in the parks; with appli- 
cants in employment agencies, on Sixth Ave- 
nue and on Fifth. When a bill collector 
came to my door, I asked him how he hap- 
pened to get such a job and whether he was 
paid a salary or commission. Usually it 
ended up with the three of us—myself, my 
jobless husband, and the collector—having 
coffee in the kitchen. And he’d tell me the 
things he ran up against, day after day. 

I still do it. I'll never stop. When I get a 
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request for a story about mountaineers, I go 
to the mountains. I wrote a serial about a 
steel mill—I lived in a steel mill town, first. 
I won a big prize with a serial about bootleg 
coal miners. I went to Shamokin, I went 
into the homes of miners and down in boot- 
leg holes. I talked to fourteen-year-old kids 
working on bootleg breakers. My story, when 
it was written, had the soul of that struggle 
inextricably woven into it. Servant girls from 
Pennsylvania who come to New York be- 
cause they’re too poor to feed them at home 
—all of these themes and many more I in- 
vestigated at first hand. And then sold serials 
about them at four-figure prices. What’s 
more, I could write a novel on each. I have 
written some short stories. They'll sell, for 
as much as I sold the serials. 

I do something else very few writers do: 
I keep office hours. If I can’t write, I must 
read current periodicals, or do the small 
necessary office work, or re-read my carbons 
and see if I might have written them better. 

As Mary Roberts Rinehart has so well 
put it, I go downtown every morning “as 
inspired as a dish of turnips.” 

Then, I make things as easy for myself as 
possible. The most useful books, like dic- 
tionary and thesaurus. The best typewriter— 
new, easy to use. I had a narrow, old-fash- 
ioned typing desk. I bought myself second- 
hand a generous wide one with a linoleum 
top on which I have plenty of room to 
spread my papers. The fewer petty irrita- 
tions, the more smooth my writing will be. 


HEN I first started, making things 

easier for myself included taking a col- 
laboration course. I had already sold when 
I took it, but I thought it would do me good. 
It was expensive. I didn’t have the money. 
I- paid a small amount down, and so much 
a month. That course taught me things in 
three months I would have taken years to 
find out by myself. Not only the editorial 
taboos and things about the climaxes of 
stories—but the course taught me why one 
paragraph is amateurish and weak while 
another is smooth and professional. It taught 
me to spot things in my prose, in my dia- 
logue, in the finished picture of my story 
that I’d never noticed before. Most of all, 
that course proved to me how many people 
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are sweating to become writers! The com- 
petition is fierce! You sell a story—not alibis, 
not explanations—but a few pages of narra- 
tive that either are acceptable or unaccepta- 
ble. I put everything I had into those pages. 
No matter who picked them up, I decided, 
they’d simply have to cry out, “Now here’s 
a story !” 

Another thing I do that most writers don’t 
—I swallow my pride. If an editor says, 
“Revise,” I smile and revise. If he says, 
“Rotten!” I smile and send somewhere else. 
If he says, “A book-length true story, please,” 
just when I’m deep in a serial for someone 
else, I say, “Of course, right away,” and 
work all hours until they’re both finished. 
No pride at all—I send stories to fifty-dollar 
editors (I mean, of course, editors who pay 
only fifty dollars) as willingly as I send to 
editors who pay thousands. The fifty-dollar 
ones want good stories—one market in par- 
ticular has been a laboratory for me—and 
when I sell nothing but slick paper stories 
I’ll be able to say, “I learned how at fifty 
dollars a shot over at ——.” 

I do something else few writers do: I 
read the current magazines critically, ana- 
lyzing story plots and styles, watching trends, 
noting new writers coming to the fore. But 
I also read the literary magazines and the 
thoughtful new novels. I read the news- 
papers and the smaller reviews. I may be 
writing popular fiction—but its compounded 
of all the ingredients of living; and sooner 
or later, generally sooner, tomorrow catches 
up with today. What’s happening in China 
will be reflected in popular magazine stories 
next month, though it’s only reached the 
newsreels this month. 

A sense of life all around me. An eager- 
ness; and a great despair because I’ll never 
keep up with it all; these are moods I have 
with me always when I write. 

As for the actual writing—where you put 
the narrative hook, and where you describe 
the shine in the girl’s eyes—that’s important, 
too. But I don’t know much about it. I think 
it only matters fifty percent in the final 
reckoning. Most writers are not successful 
because writing is all they do, when they 
ought to be _ living—working—dreaming— 
disciplining themselves and enjoying them- 
selves. 






































, \.HERE’S never a dull moment in this 
writing business! It may drive you 
mad with editorial vagaries and with 

inexplicable changes in publishing house 

set-ups. But once it has claimed you, heart 
and soul, you’re fish for the rest of your 
life. 

A sprinkling of new magazines reaches 
the newsstands this month—enough to give 
zest to several scattered writing interests. 

Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, has two of those pocket size con- 
fessional magazines now. The new one is 
True Love Magazine. And it is a hot num- 
ber, using about the same sort of material as 
Candid Confessions, which was written up 
last month. You may remember that the 
managing editor, Rogers Terrill, specified 
that the formula required “seven-eighths sin 
and one-eighth repentance.” The repent- 
ance part leads to a happy ending with the 
right man—but only after a great deal of 
exciting heart-throb action. “Be eager to 
heed the call of romance!” the editor advises 
his readers. The first issue is dated Novem- 
ber, and priced at fifteen cents. Sin and 
repentance, if sensational enough to be ac- 
ceptable, bring you a cent a word minimum, 
payable on acceptance. 


HAT grand old title, “Romance,” doesn’t 

rest easy in any hands. Popular Publi- 
cations has tossed it back and forth using it 
first for a modern love story magazine, and 
then for a costume and period magazine of 
romantic adventures. The former was known 
as Romance Magazine, and was edited by 
Jane Littell. The second phase was just 
Romance, under the editorship of Kenneth 
S. White. Both editors wanted to keep the 
title. So the current result is that both are 
going to use the word “romance” with indi- 
vidual variations. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


Miss Littell is going to resume issuing hers 
as Romance Magazine. Study the earlier 
copies, if you have them, for the story needs. 
Or take a close look at Love Book, which 
she also edits. This should give you a pretty 
fair notion of her likes and dislikes in love 
stories. The next issue will be dated Janu- 
ary-February, and will go on sale December 
3rd. 

Novelettes of 9,000 words and shorts of 
5,000 or maybe 6,000 words—not more—are 
the specified length. Miss Littell says she 
is especially anxious to get stories stressing 
love problems of today. She welcomes con- 
tributions from new writers who can do gay 
young love stories in modern tempo, but not 
overly sophisticated. Keep the sex element 
out. But you can use any modern problem 
which can be handled with good taste. 
“Remember, too,” she stresses, “that a love 
story must be about love. This may sound 
silly. But lots of writers fail to heed that 
rule. They seem to think that a clinch end- 
ing makes anything a love story. But this 
is wrong. The action and motivation must 
be largely love, all pointing to that final 
happy clinch, or it isn’t a real love story.” 
Payment will be from one to two cents a 
word on acceptance—the same as for Love 
Book. 

Referring to Love Book, Miss Littell said 
that she prefers that same length of 9,000 
words for novelettes, but can occasionally 
use them as long as 12,000. And if you 
want to know what she considers a good 
story to study as a model of all that makes 
a real love story, look for a story called 
“Maybe I Love You,” by Karen Cookson. 
This will appear in the January issue of 
Love Book—on sale November 20th. 


KENNETH White will also use the word 

“Romance” in his period story maga- 
zine, but is changing it to Dangerous Ro- 
mance. This really is more expressive to the 
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modern mind of the type of adventure-love 
story which he uses. The first copy under 
the new title (but the second under this 
editor) will be out December 24. It is a 
bi-monthly, in which all adventures are of 
the romantic variety, and the emphasis is on 
the love scenes. But there does not need to 
be the conventional happy ending. The 
more variety in periods represented, the bet- 
ter he will like it. Nothing should be any 
more modern than the Civil War, but you 
can go just as far back into the dawn of 
civilization for your subject as you like. 
Lengths used are shorts of about 5,000 
words and novelettes up to about 17,000. 
Also, there is a small market for true fact 
stuff between 1,200 and 3,000 words. These 
should be patterned after the one in the first 
issue about Baltimore Belles who lost their 
kings. Rates of payment are one cent and 
up; on acceptance. 

Address Dangerous Romance and the 
other Popular Publications magazines above 
at 205 East 42nd Street. 


LUE Ribbons Magazines, 60 Hudson 

Street, have added a new title: Famous 
Western Magazine. This is edited by Cliff 
Campbell. It will run only novelettes of 
10,000 to 12,000 words. Rates and pay- 
ment are made by arrangement with the 
author. 


@ Scholastic Corporation, 250 East 43d 
Street, is adding another new magazine to its 
list of school papers. This is Junior 
Scholastic, and is intended for the upper 
grades and for junior high schools in this 
country and Canada. Most all the circu- 
lation will be through the schools, just as it 
that of its companion magazine, Scholastic, 
the American High School Weekly. M. R. 
Robinson is editor. 


@ Avocations is a new publication dealing 
with various types of hobbies and things to 
do in leisure time—if any. H. L. Lindquist 
is the publisher. The articles are such as 
to appeal to the more intelligent type of 
hobbyist. In this first issue you find articles 
on prints by John Taylor Arms, on book col- 
lecting by Frederick B. Adams, jr.; others 
on glass paper weight collecting, photog- 
raphy, stamps—in fact, a wide variety of 
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stuff, but it's good exercke. 


engrossing hobbies. The address is 2 West 


46th Street. 


R. Albert Shaw has just retired at the 

age of eighty, after one of the longest 
editorships in the history of publishing. 
Tue Dicest and the Review of Reviews 
corporation have been sold to a syndicate 
headed by George F. Havell. This new 
company plans to restore the old title of 
Literary Digest, and will continue publica- 
tion of the weekly magazine of news. But 
one can look for many new and modern 
features, such as action photographs on the 
cover. The old title will be resumed with 
the issue of November 13th. 

Ultem Publications, 404 Fourth Avenue, 
are now publishing a new fan magazine, 
Movie Life. "May C. Kelley is editing, with 
K. Rowell Batten as associate. It is almost 
entirely illustrations with a small amount of 
text, but no signed articles in the first issue. 


@ Another of those photographic maga- 
zines has appeared on the stands. This 
latest is See—the World in Action. The 
first issue shows up poorly in comparison 
with such publications as Look and Life, 
after which it is patterned. The paper is 
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husband is a writer end stares 


at it a lot. 


too gray and smudgy to show up the half- 
tone illustration well. However, the price 
is only a nickel! And the contents is varied 
and holds a good deal of interest. Arthur 
Brackman is the editor. Address: 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue. The only market here is for 
photographs. Payment for pics is made at 
a minimum of five dollars, on publication. 

e@ This is the same company which pub- 
lishes that recent pocket size magazine, Real 
Charm Magazine. Some changes in the 
personnel have taken place. Miss Josephine 
Dunn replaces Sydney Spier as editor, and 
Leon G. Davis is assistant editor. Rates of 
payment are lower than those quoted at first ; 
a half-cent minimum, on publication. Re- 
quirements remain about the same: Third 
person fiction, about 2100 words. True 
charm stories in first person, approximately 
1100 words. Articles of general interest to 
women, up to 1500 words. Same address: 
480 Lexington Avenue. 


Y way of contrast in rates, let me men- 
tion that other recently started pocket- 
size, American Cavalcade. Here, the rate is 
a nice matter of ten cents a word and up— 
way up, sometimes, though not quite into 
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the Satevepost class. Naturally, for 


such excellent remuneration, the edi- 
tor can command very fine writers. It 
is not, therefore, a market for the 
new or inexperienced person to attack 
with high hopes. But it makes a fine 
goal for writers who have already es- 
tablished a reputation for themselves. 

With the September issue, a change 
takes place in the type of article 
wanted. Only the personality article, 
by or about very well known persons, 
will be used. This means national 
figures, not local celebrities. Lengths 
for these: 500 to 2,500 words. Fic- 
tion runs from 1,000 to 3,000 words 
and must be of very high grade. The 
editors may occasionally cut a little to 
meet space requirements, but they 
don’t do any rewriting. Material 
should be clean and decent; suitable 
for any member of the family. Mur- 
der and crook stories do not arouse 
much interest, unless very unusual, 
with a decided twist. The editors are striv- 
ing to amuse, so a happy ending is prefer- 
ably though’ not essential. 


American Cavalcade address: 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue. Editor: Thomas T. Cos- 
tain. This magazine sells for a quarter and 
has been experimenting in Ohio with a 15 
cent price. 


@ The American Magazine, 250 Park 
Avenue, is trying a new feature to attract 
readers among the youth of the country. 
If you are one of the ten million high school 
and prep school students in this country and 
its territorial possessions, look up the an- 
nouncement of the $7,500 cash awards for 
articles, short stories, poems, and graphic 
arts depictions of “The America I Want.” 
The 
subject one that any alert young person 
And the time 
limit is reasonably long; the contest closes 
on April 25, 1938. You will find full details 


in the current issue. 


The awards are unusually generous. 


must have some ideas about. 


@ College Humor, which has a strong 
appeal for a slightly older group of Amer- 
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ican youth, is glad to encourage students 
who take their writing ambitions seriously. 
There is no contest going on now. But 
any graduate of a recognized college, junior 
college, or university in the U. S. or Canada 
(or a graduate who has been out not over 
one year) will be paid $100 for an accept- 
able story. And this might be as short as 
1,500 words. Just a word of warning: it 
has to be a good story! 

Other needs for College Humor, as given 
by the editor, Robert A. Pines: Stories 
should be about modern youth, young and 
unmarried. Good writing and a good plot 
are essential to acceptance. The style should 
be smart and sophisticated—not the senti- 
mental type of the love story magazines or 
the women’s monthlies. Candid camera 
shots of informal and unconventional inter- 
est are bought, singly or in sequences. Such 
a little poetry is used that names are im- 
portant to make a sale. In fiction 4,000 
to 5,000 words is best, with 6,000 as tops 
and no limitations on how short stories may 
be. Payment is on acceptance, at good rates 
which are determined by the name of the 
author — except for those undergraduate 
stories and the worth of the material. 
College Humor offices are at 22 West 48th 
Street. 


A change of editors has occurred on 

the Fawcett magazine, True. George 
Scullin takes over the job, in place of Lionel 
White. But requirements remains much the 
same as they have been from the first. 
Sensationalism is the important note. Fewer 
of the fact-detective stories will be used 
henceforward; not over four or five a 
month. Get in a good expose of a society 
scandal involving big names, a vice racket, 
some swindle, etc., and you have a good 
chance at one of those pay checks. A field 
that has not been tapped to any extent is 
that of sensational science. The preferred 
lengths run 3,000 to 5,000 words, with pay- 
ment on acceptance at one and a half to two 
cents a word. Plenty of good photographs 
are a “must.” Better submit them right 
with the manuscripts. Many a mediocre 
story has sold on the strength of unusual 
pictures. These are paid for on publication, 
of necessity, at three dollars each. There- 
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fore, you get two separate checks for ma- 


terial accepted for use in True. Address: 
1501 Broadway. 

Breezy Stories, 55 West Third Street, is a 
market which is livening up with the addi- 
tion of more pages. High quality of writing 
counts here. And a bright, breezy style is 
important. 

Martin Goodman’s various groups of 

magazines: Newsstand Publications, Western 
Fiction, Manvis Publications, have adopted 
a new name—Red Circle Magazines. This is 
a handy designation for publicity. These are 
all edited in the R.K.O. Building of Radio 
City. 
@ The upheaval at the old reliable firm of 
Street & Smith is still going on and the town 
is full of rumors, mostly contradictory. 
Definite information is still hard to get. 


HE “Thrilling” magazines, edited by Leo 

Margulies at 22 West 48th Street, make 
few changes in policy. But recently both 
Thrilling Ranch and Thrilling Mystery have 
done so. 

Thrilling Mystery, which formerly used 
nothing over 10,000 words, “now has a lead 
novel in each issue of around 20,000 words, 
and an assortment of novelettes and short 
stories with a definite detective-crime plot 
and a bizarre, horror background or menace. 
Strong woman interest is wanted in the 
longer lengths, although not necessary in the 
short story, but girl stuff will get the prefer- 
ence. Good terror atmosphere and action 
pace are important, but the detective-mystery 
element must emphatically not be overlooked. 
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Freshness and novelty are major factors in 
making the story click. And smooth, assured 
writing is absolutely demanded.” Lengths: 
Shorts up to 6,000 words. Novelettes from 
8,000 to 10,000. Submit a synopsis before 
trying lead novel. 

Thrilling Ranch wants all stories told from 
the girl’s viewpoint now. “The Western set- 
ting should be actively present in the story 
and serve as more than atmosphere. The 
vigor and color of the range must be force- 
fully interwoven with the plot and have a 
definite tie-up with the actual motivation. 
The heroine should be vivacious, work out 
her problem with spirit and courage; and 
in the longer stories, fight along with the 
hero. All lengths from one to ten thousand 
words are wanted. The lead novel must be 
at least 20,000 words. We prefer the flavor 
of the old West coupled with the impression 
that the happenings are of today. Western 
dialect is okay for the hero—but never for 
the girl.” 

Novelettes and lead novels are needed for 
Thrilling Western also, and all the Western 
magazines of this group need shorts. Popular 
Detective, Thrilling Detective and Thrilling 
Love need lead novels now. Address for all : 
22 West 48th Street. 

Amazing Stories can use any length be- 
tween 5,000 and 30,000 words, according to 
the editor, Dr. T. O’Connor Sloane. And he 
wants more science in the stories he buys. 
The rate of payment is still low; a half cent 
a word, on publication. Address: 461 8th 
Avenue. 


ROSE WYN has an open market on all 

three of her magazines—Secrets, Ten 
Story Love and Love Fiction Monthly. This 
means a need for both novelettes and shorts. 
You get quick readings and very prompt 
checks here—and lots of helpful co-opera- 
tion. Payment is over a cent a word always. 
For Secrets, the best length is 4,000 to 6,000, 
with novelettes about 10,000 words. For the 
two love magazines, shorts run 2,500 to 6,000 
words; novelettes 8,000 to 12,000. Address: 
67 West 44th Street. 

The most urgent needs for the pulps under 
the editorship of Harry Widmer at Maga- 
zine Publishers (also 67 West 44th Street) 
are as follows: Western novels of about 


25,000 words for Sure-Fire Western, Super 
Western, and Red Seal Western. Some other 
stuff, 3,000 to 10,000 words in length, is also 
required. These three pay at a half-cent 
rate. 

Western Trails and Western Aces (both on 
the cent-a-word basis) need shorts of 3,000 
to 5,000 words and novelettes of 10,000 and 
of 15,000 words. The former stresses cow- 
boy action. The latter emphasises strong 
emotional conflict. 


Ten Detective Aces wants woman interest, 
especially in longer stories. Shorts should be 
under 5,000 words. Novelettes may run 
either 10,000 or 14,000 words. Rate: a cent 
a word. Secret Agent X calls more urgently 
for shorts of 3,000 to 5,000 words. Sure-Fire 
Detective has been crossed off the list. 

Both the sports magazines of this group 
are open for material. Champion Sports 
doesn’t care whether you include any woman 
interest or not. Fact articles are welcome. 
Story lengths are quite exact: five, ten, and 
fifteen thousand words. Ace Sports is exact- 
ing about novelette lengths : 9,000 and 13,000 
words. Shorts may run between 3,000 and 
5,000 words. Woman interest welcome. Also, 
fact articles of approximately 2,000 words. 
Address, as above magazines: 67 West 44th 
Street. 


@ Fiction House has revived some of the old 
titles and is opening up a slightly better mar- 
ket—not a big one as most of the current 
publications are quarterlies. Shorts and 
10,000-word novelettes are wanted for Air 
Stories. Detective Book Magazine is also 
going again, using gangster stuff as well as 
a variety of detective material. Lengths 
needed are mostly novelettes of 10,000 to 
15,000 words. 

Frontier is on the outlook for shorts and 
novelettes of any period in pioneer history, 
but is partial to the covered wagon days. 
May go as far back as Revolutionary days. 


The only non-quarterlies of the group are 
Action Stories and Lariat, both bi-monthly. 
Both are open for material, mostly Westerns 
of the usual ranch type, 10,000 to 15,000 
words. There should be girl interest mixed 
up in the plot, plenty of action, riding, shoot- 

(Continued on page. 63) 
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How I Find a Feature a 
Week 


By Giapys PowELL 


\ , J HEN I saw my first article in print, 
I thought: “Where will I ever find 
another subject to write about?” 

My first subject moved in next door, 97- 
year old-timer who worked on the Trans- 
continental Railroad and had witnessed the 
driving of the golden spikes. This story sold 
to a railroad magazine. As the man had 
started his career as a telegrapher when a 
mere boy and had telegraphed news of the 
first railroad accident in America, I wove a 
semi-fiction historical article for a juvenile 
magazine about how “it was done in the old 
days.” 

Where could I find someone else to write 
about? Well, if I found such a grand story 
by interviewing an old man, maybe I could 
find something interesting about an elderly 
lady. I had heard of an old lady’s home 
in our city where one could live when she 
was an advanced age if she had $200, and 
a silk dress. I would go out there and get 
acquainted with the grandmas. Surely one 
of them would have an interesting past. 

But I had promised my two little sons I 
would attend the P. T. A. meeting that after- 
noon and stand up for their room count to 
help their grade win the prize for having the 
most mothers present. The trip to the Old 
Lady’s Home would have to be postponed. 
On the P. T. A. program a letter was read 
by one of the members from her eldest son 
who was chauffeur and companion for a 
wealthy art collector touring Europe. The 
letter, describing the queer customs of a tiny 
European country, was intensely interesting. 
If it was so amusing to our little P. T. A. 
group why wouldn’t it be good reading for 
the general public? I borrowed the letter 
and obtained the boy’s picture by walking 
home with the mother. Before the month 
was up she had the joy of seeing a story 
about her son in our town paper and the 
following month I received a check. 


A MEMBER of my church telephoned for 

a donation to the Blind Woman’s 
Home. Asking for explanations (a writer 
must be a very inquisitive person) I learned 
that the Home was an experimental project 
of an instructor who believed that with the 
help of the churches, blind women who were 
too old to enter school, could soon make 
their proposed Home self-supporting with 
their handicrafts. 

I realized if I got the story in print it 
would help this worthy cause. Being a lover 
of illiteration, I chose for the title, “A 
Servant of the Sightless.” I began the story, 
“As all the world knows the story of Helen 
Kellar, so should all of our state be apprised 
of the benevolence shown its blind by a be- 
loved instructor.” The editor liked the story 
and its publication brought out interested 
people to help the Home. 

About this time my husband’s stepmother 
had a stroke of paralysis. A nurse was en- 
gaged for the day but my sister-in-law in- 
formed me that she and I were supposed to 
alternate sitting up at night with the sick. 

“I’m glad to sit up with the step-ma,” 
said my in-law, “so I can practice what I’m 
learning at Red Cross Nursing School two 
afternoons a week.” 

My nose for news scented another story. 
Instead of reading the magazine I had taken 
along for company, I read the Red Cross 
Text-book that had been left behind. Be- 
tween moments of administering to the para- 
lytic’s requests I read about how to make an 
occupied bed; how to give medicine with- 
out leaving a bad taste and how to give an 
invalid a bath. 

The next morning I came home by way 
of the editorial office and got an order for 
a story of how the Red Cross was training 
women, not to be nurses in wartime, but 
how to take the proper care of the sick in 
their own homes. 
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My next night at the bedside the first draft 
of the story was penciled. Coming home by 
way of the local Red Cross Headquarters I 
read the article to the district nurse. She 
okeyed it and gave me pictures of a former 
class being instructed in making a bed and 
bathing a baby. And more! She let me copy 
names of women in our city who had re- 
ceived certificates for finishing the course. 
This helped to pad my yarn for that 15 cent 
per column inch. 

It is pieces like this that I most enjoy see- 
ing in print with my by-line. A story of 
today; something modern and progressive 
that I can get my friends’ name into, and a 
check for myself. 


HE setting of my southern home is a 

field rich with Civil war memories. Many 
of the “Boys in Gray” are still living and 
each can tell a different tale of their escape 
and hardships. But there was a sweet old 
lady who put a ribbon on the bier of David 
O. Dodd, the South’s martyr boy-spy. This 
story, tender with her girlhood admiration 
for the young soldier, was published the Sun- 
day before the hero’s birthdate. If I had 
submitted this piece without proper timing 
it might have been rejected. 

Anything a hundred years old makes fine 
copy. There is the old Shiloh Shurch in a 
nearby rural district that never missed a 
Sunday’s services all through the war. I 
called it, “The Church in the Wildwood,” 
and wove its history around stanzas of the 
song. 

Imagine my excitation when my paper 
sent me to “my old home town” to write its 
history. I spent three days interviewing old 
settlers. Such surprising things I found. The 
town had been named for its first doctor who 
had seven sons and four generations later 
only one resident of the city could be found 
by that name. 

My own father was the first child born 
after the town had been incorporated and 
my great grandfather had been president 
of the senate. I wrote a separate story about 
the latter, omitting the fact that the subject 
was my ancestor, because I was interested 
in selling a good piece of “copy” not in 
having the editor think he was getting a 
publicity yarn. 


DIGEST 


I did a grand feature about my cousin 
who is a missionary to Korea, and when she 
comes home next year on her vacation I in- 
tend to get fresh material for plenty of ar- 
ticles to the Sunday School papers. 

My own family, being forced to listen to 
my endless chatter about my work, have, too, 
developed a nose for news. My older son 
expressed a wish that I write about the 
Hobby School that had been organized in 
the basement of our church. That made an 
attractive article with illustrations, showing 
how boys and girls were taught soap carv- 
ing, model airplane building, amateur pho- 
tography, wood-carving, linoleum cutting, 
and knitting. 

At first my family genially kidded me 
about being a writer, but now they try to 
help me whenever they can. It was my hus- 
band’s nose or ear or eye for business that 
gave me the tip on the only pheasant farm 
in the state. I took snapshots of those gor- 
geous birds myself to illustrate the article. 


NE evening at Authors’ and Composers’ 
Society (I had joined back in my poetry 
writing period) an amateur photographer 
told me about an old hermit who lived up- 
state. He offered to take me to interview 
the old man if I would let him illustrate my 
article. 

Rumor had reiterated that the old fellow 
was a genius; had a string of college degrees 
and a number of inventions to his credit. But 
the old codger thought his successful past 
was nobody’s business. 

“You on the staff?” he grunted as I fol- 
lowed his rheumatic steps into a tumble 
down cottage. 

“No, I free lance,” I sank into a squeak- 
ing rocking chair. “I’m free to sell to any 
paper and I must get a story or go hungry.” 

This was only partially stretching the truth. 
When I was married, it was I who had the 
optimistic idea that we should buy a house. 
It seemed that we had been paying on our 
home a thousand years and the budget said 
we had three more years to go. It was tak- 
ing all my husband’s depression-dented 
salary to pay for necessities. It was up to 
my article findings to furnish extras for my 
luxury-loving family. 
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seen subscriptions come in from $20,000 a year pulpsters, and from bright kids two 

years out of school who couldn't get a job, and turned to free lancing as a last resort. 

We've been gratified at the subscription of Edgar Rice Burroughs who sells so much 
that he incorporated himself, and at the subscription of Kathleen Norris who threatened to 
move from California when the State taxes of that lovely place went sky high. We worried 
over the subscription of a young Siamese prince who “much wanted writing like magazines 
over here you do.” We've been startled though grateful to a beneficient Government that 
subscribed to WRITER’S DIGEST for its reform schools, for its Federal Writer’s Project, 
and for its CCC camps. Our mail clerk (the one that saves foreign stamps) particularly has 
been delighted at the subscriptions from expatriot writers in forlorn islands offering native 
bric a brac in exchange for “1,000 sheets of good bond paper delivered prepaid.” 

The Harvard Law graduate and former Department of Justice investigator who resides 
at Huntington Palisades and reads his Dicest every month is balanced by Mr. Booth who earned 
$10,000 while at the Folsom Prison, built a new house for his wife, and was released. 

The busy trade journalist hard at work telling your butcher how he can sell more sausages 
cares no less for his Dicest than the slightly unkempt lady who scorns every line in the Dicest 
except that devoted to poesy. 

They are all there ... the beginner . . . the upset gentleman with his first editorial com- 
ment on a rejection slip . . . the housewife whose husband nags ferociously at her creative 
writing . .. the girl of twelve who made her first sale to a poetry magazine for which she 
will receive 6 copies of the magazine, if she sends $1.00 . . . the writer who made his first 
$50 sale and asked us to name our champagne . . . the circulating library novelist who supports 
her family and six others with her earnings . . . the Editor (late of Liberty; Cosmopolitan, 
et al.) who has always wanted to write ... the retired Civil Service employee who, now that 
he kas a pension, is going to sell that novel or bust . . . the big time article writer who keeps 
kicking himself in the pants because he signed a $20,000 a year contract ... the world known 
slick paper serial writer who got her last serial back because it was cheaper for the Editor to 
buy an unknown’s serial and have his assistant brush it up ... the literary agent who just lost 
his meal ticket after he built him up from nothing .. . they all read the Dicest. But where is 
the average reader. We think we've found him. (Only it turned out to be a “her.”’) Gladys 
Powell, author of the article, “How I Find a Feature a Week,” typifies to us all the charac- 
teristics that pop up over and over again in the huge mail bag laid on our desk each morning. 
And as long as that mail is th biggest thrill in our day, we want to keep on editing the Dicest 


eg often tried to picture to ourselves a typical WRITER’S DIGEST reader. We've 


while . . . anyway. 


and making it the kind of magazine you can enjoy, and trust. 

Read Gladys Powell’s article and see if you find in her a kindred spirit. The address is 
5011 F Street, Little Rock, Arkansas, an with that let this editorial intrusion vanish in a puff 
of smoke, with the promise that it won’t go again into detail about our amazing readers, for a 














“If anything comes out in your paper 
about me,” doggedly continued the hermit, 
“all kinds of people will be flocking here to 
see me. I know because I’ve been written up 
before.” 

“When?” I grasped at new hope. “Who 
got the story?” 

“Back in the other century,” and he men- 
tioned a big northern paper near the college 
he attended. 

“Do you have a copy of that story?” If 
only I could get my hands on that paper. 

“Yeh, I got one somewhere in my shop.” 

“I’m going to be terribly disappointed if 


I don’t get a peep into your shop after mak- 
ing the long trip up here.” 

“I'd like to get a picture of you in your 
shop,” the photographer suggested. 

“T’ll show you my shop but you’re not go- 
ing to take my picture.” 

We followed him into a small building at 
the other end of the block where curious 
cabinets were filled with odd bottles, instru- 
ments of foreign make and queer tools. 

“I wish I knew how that other reporter 
managed to get your story,” I mused aloud, 
trying to get the taciturn man to talk. 

“I talked to him to please my wife.” The 
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words were almost whispered in their rever- 
ence. 

“Then won’t you talk to me for her sake. 
She would want you to, wouldn’t she?” 

That such a simple approach would work 
almost floored me, but the old man melted 
and spun his tale. He told me of his last 
few inventions and to save us both time let 
me borrow the whole page clipping which 
was yellowed with age. 

When we were leaving I said, “I know 
I can’t put this story over without a picture. 
Won’t you please stand in the door while 
the photographer snaps you?” 

“Oh, well, if you’ll stand up with me,” he 
relented. 

Was he camera shy? I wondered. Of 
course, I’d stand up with him. I could be 
cut out of the picture later. 

The lay-out for my story looked good for 
the photographer had managed also to get 
a shot at the old wizard while he was look- 
ing through his microscope. 


N mid-summer an invitation came to visit 
a friend in St. Louis. My boy scout son 
was going to camp. The younger son could 
go see his aunt and the husband could bach. 
I wanted a vacation. 

My writer’s optimism told me I could 
make that trip pay for itself. By traveling a 
slightly longer route I could go through— 
where the largest newspaper in the south is 
published. I mailed them a story one Mon- 
day about a local man who made bows and 
arrows which he sold around the world. 
The story was used the following Sunday. 
But I had also sent this Editor a re-write 
of my pheasant article which our Sunday 
paper used, and in three months received no 
answer. 

The afternoon before my trip I went a 
shopping for some shoes and a flattering hat. 
It was after six when I came home. Sand- 
wiches had been planned for my husband 
and me. The children had already been dis- 
posed of. I was tired but my spirits were 
soaring with the adventure of travel waiting. 
I'd take a hot bath and get to bed by 8:30. 

Before I layed my packages down the 
telephone rang. It was the Sunday maga- 
zine editor. 


“Do you have a carbon of your home 
town story?” he asked. “We’ve lost your 
manuscript down here and the yarn’s sup- 
posed to go to press in the morning.” 

That unheeded advice about always make 
a carbon of everything you send out, sick- 
ened my soul. Experience teaches a dear 
school and I realized who would learn in 
no other. 

“I didn’t make a carbon but I have the 
first draft and I’m leaving on the 7:30 
train in the morning for... .” 

“T’ll come and get your copy and re- 
write it myself,” he offered. 

I couldn’t let him do that. I was too 
ashamed of those interlined, scratched out, 
scribbled over pages. I would rewrite the 
thing myself if it took all night. Eating a 
sandwich while I typed, twelve pages of the 
history of my dearly beloved little town ran 
through my machine, in my topsy-turvy bed- 
room-studio. 

The next morning when I stepped on 
the train there were two vacant seats left. 
One by a young woman who looked my age 
and the other beside a kindly wrinkled face 
framed in silver hair. The younger woman 
looked too pretty to talk about anything. 
I slipped into the seat beside the grandma, 
and soon found that she had been to our 
city to collect rent on her half of a nearby 
farm. Her farm belonged to the same family 
since before statehood and the old high- 
ceiling house with wide verandas and wind- 
ing stairways was used as a hospital during 
the civil war. I pulled out my notebook 
and started jotting down dates. What a 
story ! 

Aste @t ..... , I went out to the 
big newspaper to find that the Sunday Fea- 
ture editor was out of town but would be 
back on the morrow. The courtesy of the 
employees; the spacious offices; the syste- 
matic atmosphere awed me. Wouldn’t one 
feel important working for a paper like that? 
I left word that I would be back. 

Wherever I go I can’t resist the tempta- 
tion to take time out to visit a newspaper. 
In St. Louis I was awed. I brought an 
article of national interest along to open 
the door for me. I was asked to leave it for 
consideration. The yarn beat me home but 
I enjoyed meeting the editor anyway. 
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Coming back through ..... , I telephoned 
the paper there. The Sunday Magazine 
editor was out but would be back in a 
couple of hours. I saw a movie, then called 
again, succeeded in getting the important 
voice on the wire. Yes, he remembered me. 
Come right on out. 

He was everything I would want an edi- 
tor to be. Gracious, magnanimous, hospita- 
ble. And he had a receptive mind. Sure, 
he’d consider a story.on the trailer factory. 
No, no haunted house tale; he’d just run a 
story about an old home. Yes, he’d use the 
one on the hermit but I must make sure 
the man was stil] living. I played fair and 
told him I had sold the story to my home 
paper ; but that made no difference. 

As he walked with me to the elevator I 
asked him how he liked my pheasant story. 
He smiled and said that the bird story had 
already been set up in type. It would be out 
in a few more Sundays. With the greatest 
sense of life yet, I simply floated out of that 
building. 

Between trains, on the way home, I sat 
on the loafer’s bench on Main Street, eat- 
ing an apple, and reading a magazine. 

I must have looked suspicious for the 
man with the star gleaming on his ex- 
panded chest passed me three times before 
he remarked it was a fine day. I told him 
my good intentions and asked him if he 
knew an old timer who might tell me a 
tale of long ago. Sure! He was the mar- 
shal and he knew a man who fought in the 
Civil War. It didn’t sound exciting but I 
followed the peace-keeper to a tumble down 
shack. For an hour I listened to fitful memo- 
ries of the seige of Vicksburg. It sounded 
sour. Half-heartedly I aided his recollec- 
tion with my who, when and where. When 
I rose to go with no story, I noticed a pic- 
ture on the wall of a young man in a sulky 
driving a handsome horse. 

“That’s one of the horses I bred,” he 
said, “I made a fortune breeding horses 
before the World War.” 

“I thought you were a farmer,” I re- 
minded him. 

“That’s what I am now,” he sighed, 
“But I bred hundreds of dray horses and 
quite a few mounts. I sold a government 


buyer a horse that General Pershing rode in 
France.” 

I woke up instantly. This information 
was like finding a nugget of gold. Jf I 
could check up on it. When I arrived 
home, I wrote General Pershing. An answer 
from his secretary, dictated by the General, 
that one of three horses he used in France 
was named “Sonny” and was shipped there 
by our government. 

I am working now, but haven’t arrived 
at the right series of tie-ups yet, on an arti- 
cle about that horse breeder. 


ANYONE can find a feature a week and 

get it in print too. You need not 
have a brilliant mind. If I were real smart 
I wouldn’t be writing articles. I’d be doing 
great novels. But until I cultivate my cere- 
bellum I am happy hunting facts to sell. 
At least my life is not dull. 

As with all writers, some of my own peo- 
ple think I’m pixilated. I’d rather listen 
to a folksy conversation than attend a coro- 
nation. Last year I sojourned long weeks 
in a hospital having the old chassis re- 
paired. 

From my room I could watch stooped 
figures sitting in the sun on the colonial- 
columned porch of The Old Ladies Home 
across the street. How I wished the wind 
would waft a bit of their conversation to 
my window. 

The fresh notebook that went with me on 
that fearful trip was padded with ideas 
when I came home. One of the best stories 
I’ve ever done was for a woman’s magazine. 
I used, “No More Doctor Bill Worries” for 
the title. The article told how any woman 
can afford to have a baby now-a-days: how 
they can be paid for on the installment plan 
just like the radio or electric refrigerator. 
I explained the “Health in Advance” plan 
that is sponsored by hospitals in almost any 
city of 5000 population or more; whereby 
a family can pay only $5 per month and 
get all the hospitalization and operations 
they need. 

I’m back in this feature writing game for 
all there is to get out of it. I just finished 
a course where I learned shorthand and 
how to type with all my fingers. And I 
have a new hobby which aids my work. 
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Photography. Developing my own pictures 
to illustrate stories. It’s thrilling to watch 
the quick magic of pictures in the making. 

I seldom do more than one article a week 
because by first nature I’m a home-maker. 
I can bake a pie, darn a sock or make a bed 
with record-breaking rhythm but I still 
write spasmodically. 

Fan letters, complimentary telephone calls 
and praise at the state meet of the Pen 
Women is embarrassing proof that I am 
improving. 

I won’t deny my share of brickbats. One 
woman “gave me a piece of her mind” be- 
cause I had spelled her name wrong. I can 
now smile when I recall taking my first 
draft of a corking good story to a retired 
school marm for her approval. She read it 
aloud between hisses. 

There’s a great big world between com- 
mercial writing, and teachers of English. 
If you want advice on your work, go to an 
agent, and editor, or a literary critic. Be- 
ware of free help from friends who can 
quote Milton, or who read a book a week, 
but don’t know beans about the publishing 
business. 

I am beginning to receive double profit 
from my features. A canary breeder told 
me I could pick any two birds I wanted 
from his flock for the nice story I put in 
the paper about his hobby. Then there was 
the old watch-maker who was glad to pre- 
sent me with a wrist-watch for his write-up. 
My milk man has promised me free milk 
for three months to do a story on “Three 
Generations of Dairymen” of which he is 
youngest. 

P. S. I got the check . . 
too. 


. and the milk, 





“The Specialist’ in 
The Forum 


(Continued from page 13) 


low whistles and exploding steamboat boilers. 
(That’s a good line; I’ve used a couple of times). 
It was an era as different from our own rush 
and activity as daylight is different from dark. 
That was the sort of stuff I put in the book. 
Finished, it was the first recognized authoritative 
account of the Steamboat Era, per se, on the 
Mississippi. 

The book came out in 1929, “The Pageant of 


the Packets: A Book of American Steamboating.” 
It was well received and got excellent notices. To- 
day it is in all libraries. At the time it was pub- 
lished I felt that I was sitting on top of the 
world. My sales of steamboating articles (and 
related subjects) jumped at once. My “fan mail” 
increased in volume; everything was pointing to 
plus, when— 

One week after publication, the stock market 
crashed. 

Fill that hiatus with the customary hard luck 
story and you will get a picture of Eskew during 
the depression. Let’s skip it. 

Meanwhile, out on the rivers, something was 
happening. Mississippi Steamboating was waking 
up. As a result of the government’s activities dur- 
ing the War, a big shipping industry—barges and 
towboats instead of the picturesque steamboats— 
was under way. Private capital had been in- 
vested in the modern fleets and a larger tonnage 
was moving on the face of Old Man River today 
than ever before in its history. That is still under- 
way. 

And what does that mean to the authority on 
steamboating? Simply that with so much happen- 
ing on the rivers—channel improvements, building 
of new terminals, launching of new boats and 
barges, not to mention flood control measures, 
people have started talking about steamboating 
once again. And I don’t have to tell you how 
much easier it is to sell an article which has 
some ‘“news value” than one which has not. It 
is always possible to pick up some interesting bit 
of news out on the rivers today; and from that 
to swing back into the old days and add body to 
the story. 

I have sold to the Munsey publications, Esquire, 
Coronet, Popular Mechanics, Irita Van Doren’s 
Books, Rotarian, For Men Only, and hundreds of 
trade magazines, farm publications and house 
organs. Three times film companies in Hollywood 
have written to me for information about steam- 
boating to be used in films then in the making. 
They paid well for the service, too. 

And to cap the climax—to prove that I have 
become a sho’ ’nough authority on steamboating,— 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, in con- 
vention assembled, had me come down and address 
them on the subject of modern steamboating. 

Really it pays to specialize. You can do other 
writing on the side, of course ; but have something, 
as Kaempffert said, in connection with which your 
word carries weight. 

Forgive the number of “I’s” used in this letter. 
You get my idea, don’t you? 


GarRnETT LAIDLAW ESKEw, 
634 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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Before and After 


By Dickson WricGHT BAKER 


A comparison between a rejected and 
an accepted newspaper syndicate short 
story. 


F all the fields of writing open to the 
() tyro, newspaper syndicates offer the 

most satisfactory and the easiest 
market to hit. Where else can you receive 
criticisms on almost every story you submit? 
And while you are learning to correct your 
mistakes you can earn a few checks to show 
those doubting ones who wonder why the 
lazy so-and-so doesn’t give up his foolishness 
and go to work—meaning you and me and 
me. 

I sell all the syndicates and while I am a 
long way from being an “arrived” author, as 
you can see for yourself by reading my work, 
I am out there learning how to improve my 
stories and selling a few of them every 
month. One story of mine was written four 
times before it was accepted by McClures. 
A lesson in plot construction I'll never forget 
and a check for five smackers was my re- 
ward. I don’t know what Mr. Seth Bailey 
of McClures got out of it, except a head- 
ache and finally a story he could use as a 
filler some place. 

Now to get down to business. 

“Reflected Fate” was returned by Mc- 
Clures in its original version with the nota- 
tion, “Story improbable. Too morbid.” 
That, to me, killed the story as far as they 
were concerned. No sense in re-writing it 
after those cracks. So, for three cents postage 
I tried it out on the Chicago Daily News. It 
came back from there with the comment, 
“Idea fine, but it needs some conflict. You 
write well in spots.” 

Did that last sentence set me up? Man, 
dear, let me at that typewriter! 

A close reading of the original version of 
the story will show that I intended my con- 
flict to be between John Harvey’s fear and 
the necessity of his business appointment. 


But being a little dumb I buried the incident 
deep in the story and lost its point. 

Most of my re-writing consisted in putting 
this same conflict (with details slightly al- 
tered) into the opening paragraphs of the 
tale. It must have been the right idea, for 
the story made good. 

The title, by the way, was supplied by the 
Chicago Daily News. I called the story 
“Vanity” and didn’t even know I was 
making a mistake until I saw what it should 
have been called. The nom de guerre, 
Wayne Dixon, is just a little thing I dreamed 
up for luck. 


The Story As It Was Originally Writ- 
ten—And Rejected 


VANITY 
By Wayne Dixon 


HE gypsy fortune teller’s face was a 
wrinkled, evil mask. Her voice rose in a 
fiendish cackle. “Today—today is the day! 
Oh, vain, conceited fool, your vanity will 


be your undoing, just as surely as there 
are forces of evil loose upon this earth. It 
is in our unguarded moments that the fates 
strike at us. For you I see violent, horrible 
death. It will strike at you through your un- 
seemly vanity, strike at you today! Hear me 
and prepare for death!” 
John Harvey squirmed. He had en- 


tered the fortune teller’s tent only at his 

wife’s insistence, had entered scoffing. 
Now the cold fingers of fear squeezed his 
heart. “Is there—is there no hope?” 

The old gypsy leered at her crystal ball. 
“Hope! He asks for hope.” Her obscene 
laughter filled the tent. “He upon whose 

brow the fates have already set their 


3 mark asks for hope. Yes, there’s hope : 


guard yourself every moment against 
your own vanity. If you live until sundown 
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you will live to a ripe old age. The fates 
strike but once, win or lose, but when they 
strike—beware!” Her voice sank to a hoarse 
croak. “If you live until sundown—if you 
live until—” 

John Harvey waited to hear no more. He 
rushed from the tent. Violent death! His 
father and mother had been killed in a train 
wreck! The aunt who had taken him and 
his brother to raise met her end in an auto- 
mobile accident. His brother had fallen out 
of a tree, broken his back and died in agony. 
His father’s father had— 

Back—back as far as his knowledge of his 
family extended the curse pursued them. 

Violet death! They had all suffered it. 


4 He was the first to live past 40, he who 
had attained to the ripe old age of 41. 
And now he, too, was to— 

He squared his shoulders. A gypsy fortune 
teller, a mystic of the lowest order, who 
probably told the same story to everyone. In 
his case she had hit upon this hidden nerve 
of fear. It was ridiculous. 

He smiled with returning assurance and 
fumbled in his pocket for the comb he al- 
ways kept there. His hair was mussed, he 
knew. He had a habit of running his hands 
through it when he was disturbed. 

“Vanity!” The warning came to him 
sharply. The comb burned his fingers. “It 
will be your undoing. It is in our unguarded 
moments that the fates strike at us.” 

“Well, John, what did she tell you?” 


It was his wife’s voice, amused, but in- 
terested, ready to believe. 

“Nothing—nothing at all. All tommy-rot. 
Margaret, I’m going home. I—I don’t feel 
well.” 

Until sundown! The paper listed the set- 
ting of the sun for 5:51. John Harvey 
glanced at the clock on the mantel. It was 

eleven o’clock. He had six more hours 
6 and fifty-one minutes. He wouldn’t 

tell Margaret what the gypsy had said. 
She'd be scared herself, and yet think him a 
coward because he was. He'd go to bed, 
pretend he was ill. Go to bed and— No! 
Fires, earthquakes, anything could happen. 
He might be trapped in his room. He’d stay 
inside, not go out, but be dressed and ready 
to run if the house started to collapse or— 
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The hours passed slowly and uneventfully. 
By five o’clock he was calling himself a fool 
to let a half-crazy old woman scare him. By 
five-thirty his confidence had completely re- 
turned. He pitied himself, the coward of an 
earlier hour. 

And then the telephone bell rang. 

Margaret answered it. It was Bill Holland, 
Harvey’s partner. He was trying to close a 
big deal and he needed John’s assistance. 
Would John come in at once? He couldn't 
hold the men much longer. He knew it was 
a holiday, but— 

John Harvey glanced at his watch. It 
was 5:37. Fourteen minutes before sun- 
down. He could dwaddle around before 

he left and— But he couldn’t! Not without 
explaining to Margaret the reason for such 
unwarranted delay. 

Outside John Harvey squared his shoul- 
ders. There was only eleven minutes now. 
That would give him three minutes to walk 
down the hill. And he’d probably have to 
wait at least ten minutes for the bus. If one 
came along before that, he’d let it go and 
take the next one. Marion would have no 
way of knowing. 

At the foot of the hill he caught a glimpse 
of himself in the narrow mirror of a penny 
slot-machine. His necktie was disarranged, 

the knot caught under his collar. For the 

first time since eleven that morning’ John 

Harvey acted solely on instinct. He 
paused, as he had done all his life in such 
circumstances, to adjust his tie. He studied 
himself in the mirror. Gosh, he was getting 
gray. 

At the top of the hill, a delivery truck, 
parked carelessly at the curb, started to roll. 
It moved slowly at first but gradually gath- 

ered momentum and sped down the hill. 

A woman saw it and opened her mouth 

to scream without emitting a sound. 
There was a man at the foot of the hill, a 
man who had his back turned to the rolling 
disaster. 

The truck sped down the hill, faster, faster, 
unswerving, as though possessed by the very 
fates the old gypsy had evoked. John Harvey 

continued to study himself in the mir- 

(0) ror. The truck jumped the curb behind 

him. Then with death apparently in- 
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evitable John Harvey suddenly leaped to one 
side, leaped out of the path of the speeding 
truck to safety. The truck crashed against 
the slot machine, carried it like a toy into a 
store window and came to a shattering halt. 


John Harvey stared, trembling, at the 
death which had passed him by. Then 
abruptly he grinned and the spectre of 


1 fear left his mind. Vanity! Vanity was 

not curse but his saving grace. Even the 
fates, it seemed, were at a disadvantage when 
they came up behind a man who was look- 
ing in a mirror. 


* * * 


1. Dialogue here is too stilted. Even granted 
that the fortune teller will talk in a consciously 
stilted manner, this gypsy’s conversation contains 
too many clichés and is in no way original. 


2. The word “had,” which we have italicized, 
slows up the action and puts it in the past tense. 
Omission of the word “had” will in many in- 
stances quicken the action. In the same para- 
graph the sentence about “cold fingers of fear” 
makes the reader feel that the author is rushing 
his story. John Harvey may get frightened by 
what the fortune teller tells him but the author 
should give a little more build-up before the 
character acts in such a manner. 


3. We have had no planted inferences of any 
sort to warrant the use of the adjective “‘ob- 
scene.” Once again the conversation of the gypsy 
is much too melodramatic and makes the reader 
to veer away from the author’s intentions because 
those intentions are too forced and obvious. Did 
you ever go to a movie in the middle and find 
everybody crying and fidgiting in their chairs? 
Yet the scene on the screen means nothing to you. 
The reason the people in the theatre are crying 
is because of the build-up behind that particular 
scene. This author has not given enough build- 
up to his story to warrant John Harvey’s fright 
or to justify any reader feeling particular sympa- 
thetic toward him and thus sharing vicariously 
his ‘upset state. 


4. Here, like the cart before the horse, we find 
the reason for Harvey feeling so upset. 


5. There is not enough transition here for the 
reader to realize that Harvey has met his wife 
and is now talking to her. We didn’t even know 
his wife was near him, when suddenly she speaks. 


6. The line which we have italicized, once 
again for your convenience in locating it, is a 
good one, don’t you think? Anything that is 
human and true to the core always strikes a re- 
sponsive chord with the editor and the reading 
public. 
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7. The story gathers momentum here, and we 
begin to feel that the author has in his mind a 
basically sound idea for a good short short story. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any editor would 
read this far because of the clumsy errors made 


in technique as explained previously. We are 
reminded of Poe’s famous story “The Pit and the 
Pendulum” in the swirling, swelling, fermenting 
imagination which is frightening John more and 
more while the minutes tick away. The story 
thus far contains in its essence good possibilities. 
The author, however, has not handled those possi- 
bilities in a professional manner through making 
the errors mentioned above. He is building a 
house, all right, but the bricks are straw. That’s 
a lot better, though, than not being able to build 
a house at all. 

8. It is nice to put in some earthy, every day 
incident such as seeing your face in the narrow 
mirror of a penny slot machine. The author has 
thrown this incident at us too brusquely without 
letting us know that there was a store of some 
sort at the foot of the hill which might contain 
a slot machine. The incident bursts at us sud- 
denly. Stories gain in effect through the heighten- 
ing of their plausibility by use of such common, 
easily recognized sentences such as this one. The 
entire paragraph in which the figure eight appears 
is well done, and the best writing job so far in 
the script. 

9. This little incident about the delivery truck 
beginning to roll down the hill comes without 
any previous planting, and, like the coincidences 
that killed all of Mark Twain’s characters when 
he had no further use for them, is one of those 
lucky acts of God that happen all the time in 
real life but which no writer can use because they 
knock the plausibility and verisimulitude out of 
the story. Every time you get away with it you 
do it by the skin of your teeth. Nothing in your 
fiction should happen by an act of God or by 
coincidence. Everything that happens should be 
planted so that the reader after finishing your 
thought realizes that the action in question could 
have only happened in this manner and is justi- 
fied completely by the previous events in the 
story. 

It is O. K. to have something happen to Harvey 
if we are expecting it, but the thing that happens 
to Harvey should happen, because of his own 
doing. (A villian, for instance, should cause his 
own undoing by the very act which he personally 
has calculated will make him more safe.) Here 
in paragraph 9, the reader is on the outside 
watching the author gain his effect by making 
things happen, just because he is the Author, 
and without giving cause for us expecting them to 
happen through previous planning. 

10. The climax of the story in which John 
saves himself is not handled deftly. John really 
should have seen the truck in the mirror while 
adjusting his tie. Then the author could have 
completed the circle and justified the last para- 
graph of the story. Truly, then, vanity would 
have been Harvey’s saving grace 
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11. The author, as you see, also caught the 
opportunity mentioned above, but he put it in 
the wrong part of his story. The tag line explains 
the saving incident satisfactorily only at the price 
of reducing the dramatic value of the paragraph 
number 10. Although it is good to have one 
punch line in a short-short that explains the 
whole story, the price of putting this tag line in 
11 instead of in 10 was not worth it. The author 
has an idea which conceivable might be written 
up into a good short short story, but the errors 
that he made, which we listed above, certainly 
justified rejection. 


HE published version of this story is by no 

means a masterpiece. The syndicates that 
buy short short fiction, don’t attract the Masters 
by their rates. McClure pays $5 and up; the 
Chicago Daily News pays mostly $8 and up. (This 
syndicate pays excellent rates for its serials and 
other syndicated work, but they don’t offer much 
for short-shorts) . 

As a result, little of the newspaper short short 
that is syndicated can compare with the short 
shorts in Collier’s or Liberty. Most of them are 
no better and no worse than the story “Reflected 
Fate”’ printed above. As you can see, the thing 
that makes the story is chiefly the punch twist 
at the end of the story that permits one of the 
characters to turn fate upon itself and so save 
himself. 

Careful writing plus the above mentioned kind 
of a plot will inevitably sell your work to these 
syndicate markets. They don’t pay much, but it 
is a good start and a startling birth that has har- 
bored hundreds and hundreds of Dicest sub- 
scribers. 


The Story As It Was Re-Written—And 
Sold 


REFLECTED FATE 


By Wayne Drixon 


N the morning John Harvey complained 

of a headache. He said he felt rotten all 

the way through. Better spend the day in 
bed, he thought. 

Margaret stared at him in dismay. “But, 
John, you can’t have forgotten. This is the 
day—the day Mr. Ferguson is going to listen 
to your idea for his new advertising cam- 
paign. He’ll never make another appoint- 
ment if you fail to keep this one. He’ll—” 

Forgotten! John Harvey groaned. Of 
course he’d forgotten. Since last night he’d 
thought of nothing but the gypsy fortune 
teller, had seen nothing but her wrinkled 


grey mask of a face, heard nothing but her 
fiendish cackle. 

Her words still rang in his ears. “Tomor- 
row—tomorrow is the day! Conceited fool, 
your vanity will be your undoing, just as 
surely as there are forces of evil loose upon 
this earth. It is in our unguarded moments 
that the fates strike at us. For you I see 
violent, horrible death. It will strike at you 
through your unseemly vanity. Hear me 
and prepare for death !” 

John Harvey squirmed. He had entered 
the fortune teller’s tent only at Margaret’s 
insistence, had entered scoffing. Now the 
cold fingers of fear squeezed at his heart. “Is 
there—is there no hope?” 

The old gypsy leered at her crystal ball. 
Her shrill laughter filled the tent. “Hope! 
He asks for hope. He upon whose brow the 
fates have already set their mark asks for 
hope. Yes, there’s hope. Guard yourself 
every moment against your own vanity. If 
you live until sundown tomorrow you will 
live to a ripe old age. The fates strike but 
once, and tomorrow they strike at you!” 

John Harvey waited to hear no more. He 
walked quickly from the tent. Violent death! 
His father and mother had been killed in a 
train wreck! His brother fell out of a tree, 
broke his back and died in agony. 

Back—back as far as his knowledge of his 
family extended the curse pursued them. 
Violent death! Not one had escaped. He 
was the first to live past 40. 

And now he, too, was to— 

John Harvey groaned again. He couldn’t 
tell Margaret what the gypsy had said. She’d 
be frightened herself, yet think him a coward 
if he let a half-crazy old woman scare nim 
out of an opportunity he’d been working 
towards for over a year. 

John Harvey reluctantly threw off his bed- 
clothes. He avoided Margaret’s eye. “Id 
forgotten about old Ferguson. Of course I'll 
have to keep the appointment.” 

Outside the house John Harvey squared 
his shoulders. The matter-of-factness of the 
stiff breeze that blew down the street helped 
to clear his brain. What a fool he’d been to 
allow himself to be impressed by a gypsy 
fortune teller, a mystic of the lowest order. 
She probably told the same story to every- 
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one. In his case she had hit upon a hidden 
nerve of fear. 

Of course she had been clever enough to 
see that he was a vain man, and had used 
that fact as an impressive approach to her 
rigamarole. John Harvey admitted his van- 
ity. He was proud of his appearance, his 
clothing, his job, his home, his wife, his chil- 
dren. A weakness, but was it a crime?. The 
fates would do a rushing business indeed if 
they struck down every man with a similar 
fault. 

He smiled to himself and was surprised to 
find his facial muscles still tense. Suppose— 
suppose the old gypsy did know what she 
was talking about? He shivered. 

The thing to do was to go to a hotel—if 
he got downtown safely—take a room and 
spend the day there. Maybe he was a fool 
and a coward, but there wasn’t any use in 
taking a chance. He could tell Margaret 
that Ferguson had turned him down. She 
need never know the truth. 

He stopped at the foot of the hill and 
paced impatiently back and forth waiting 
for his bus. He caught a glimpse of himself 
in the narrow mirror of a penny slot-ma- 
chine. He paused instinctively, as he had 
done all his life in such circumstances, to 
adjust his tie. He studied himself in the mir- 
ror. Gosh, he was getting gray. But did it 
give him a distinguished look. It did to some 
men. He looked again. 

At the top of the hill a delivery truck, 
parked too far from the curb, started to 
move. It rolled slowly at first, gradually 
gathered momentum and sped down the hill. 
A woman saw it, saw the man at the foot of 
the hill with his back turned to the rolling 
disaster descending upon him. She opened 
her mouth to scream without emitting a 
sound. 

The truck raced down the hill, faster, 
faster, unswerving, as though possessed by 
the very fates the old gypsy had evoked. 


John Harvey continued to study himself in 
the mirror. The truck jumped the curb be- 
hind him, crashed against the slot-machine, 
carried it like a toy into a store window and 
came to a shattering halt. 

John Harvey stared, trembling, at the 
death which had passed him by. Then 
abruptly he grinned and the last specter of 
fear left his mind. Vanity! 

“Ha! A curse? Unseemly vanity,” had 
the old witch said? Ah, no, not this time! 
This time a saving grace, revealing the truck 
through that little mirror, enabling him to 
dodge its crushing onslaught by a nimble 
step to one side! 





Give the syndicates a sincere try. Read the 
daily stories in your own newspaper. Don’t 
try to write a yarn just as good—turn out a 
dozen that you know are better. Keep them 
going the rounds. Change them according to 
the hints and suggestions you get and send 
them back. Make full use of the criticisms 
you receive, but don’t abuse them, or you'll 
spoil for everyone else the best break a be- 
ginning writer can get. 

Don’t hold back for fear you might not 
be traveling in fast enough company. True, 
most of the writers are beginners like our- 
selves. But Nard Jones, one of WRITER’s 
Dicest’s own, had a story released by Mc- 
Clures a month or so ago. And unless I’ve 
fallen victim to a bad case of wishful think- 
ing, I recall seeing an A. P. Terhune story 
among their releases of two years ago. 

Here’s luck, scrapper! 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West 
Street, New York City. Charles O. Gorham, As- 
sistant Editor. 

The Chicago Daily News, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. John Patrick Lally, Fiction 
Editor. 

News Syndicate Co., Inc., c/o The New York 
Daily news, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. 

Uses stories of 1,800 words. Pays approximately 
le a word. 








A Beginners 


Play Market 


By Irvinc WALLACE 


a terminal where blondes with hard 

eyes and soft heads promenade 
with pet poodles, and where good authors 
write bad stuff for magnificent salaries. 

Did you know Hollywood is the best mar- 
ket in the world for the amateur play? 

The playwright, unlike the magazine 
scribbler, faces a really tough proposition. 
If his work isn’t up to Broadway, he’s prac- 
tically out of luck. He’ll never see it pro- 
duced, never see it become a thing electric 
and alive. But Hollywood owns more little 
theaters, more midget playhouses, more try- 
out stages than any other city in the nation. 

If you own a three-act play, and if it has 
been rejected by everyone from Max Gordon 
and the Schuberts to the Fed Theater—and 
still you think it’s good—then try Holly- 
wood. If you have a dramatic opus, and 
would like the movie moguls to take a peek 
at it, shoot it in to Hollywood. 

The major studios send story scouts to look 
over new local plays. I’ve been in the theater 
at the opening of my own shows, and seen 
the scouts some of whom I know personally. 


| OLLYWOOD is regarded solely as 


Here is a chance for new, unproduced 
plays. The competition is keen—for some- 
times big scenario writers have their legit 
brain babies tried out. But if you’ve got 
something, anything, on the theatrical ball, 
you'll land, be produced. You will receive 
no initial pay—except experience, publicity, 
criticism, and the chance of a Broadway or 
screen sale. 

Though I have personally beat the pave- 
ments to all the theatres mentioned below, 
it would be best for you to query first. Tell 
them briefly what you have on hand, and ask 
them what about it. And when you finally 
do ship your three-acter to screenland, in 
the name of all that is Holy, please enclose 
return postage. Remember, you are submit- 


2 
3¢ 


ting to little theatres, and not to the Mint. 
All of the following spots are in Holly- 
wood, except as otherwise indicated : 
Ben Barp PiaynHouseE, Wilshire and Fairfax. 
Ben Bard and his wife, Ruth Roland, conduct 
this highly advertised, modernistic theatre. Rich 
staging and excellent casting. Well attended by 
movie scouts, newspaper critics and film favorites. 
Produce a half year after acceptance. Plays run 
six weeks. The work of tyros is given as fair a 
reading as that submitted by thousand-dollar-a- 
week scenario writers. Send scripts to Miss Emma 
Sloane. 
CxiarK ACADEMY THEATRE, 1556 N. LaBrea Ave. 
Edward Clark, veteran playwright, reads all 
scripts personally. He reports within two weeks, 
and prefers material that is unusal, fairly clean 
and easy to act. His theatre seats about 150; 
often entertains as many as a half dozen scouts 
in an evening. Upon accepting a play, Clark 
produces it within four months, and then runs it 
nightly for a month. 
Community THEATRE ScHOOL, 1731 N. Bronson. 
One of the oldest (20 years) and most reliable 
outfits in town. Run by Neely Dickson. The 
movie people have their eye on plays produced 
here. Students enact the roles. 
Hoittywoop LitTL—E THEATRE, 1642 N. Las 
Palmas. Sponsored by Henry Santrey and Mrs. 
Lupino. Selma Paley Morosco does the directing. 
Address your future Pulitzer Prizer to Santrey. This 
theatre, just built, is up-to-the-minute. Hand- 
some productions seen by the right people. Mr. 
Santrey says the production expenses are so high 
that he now charges authors for scenic costs. 
You’d better drop him a letter and find out. 
HoLtyTown PiayHouse, 1743 N. New Hamp- 
shire. 


A spacious theatre and stage. Cast plays pro- 
fessionally. Jim Timony, Mae West’s manager, is 
the guiding hand. Produce about three plays a 
year—and they must be plenty good of film or 
Broadway standard. Everyone sees Hollytown 
shows, producers and critics alike. Report in a 
month; play shows indefinitely. Their latest, 
“Madrid Madness,” opens in Manhattan this fall. 
SHowcasE THEATRE, 1455 N. Laurel Avenue. 

Jesse Weil is the producer. This outfit uses a 
wide range of stuff, varying from social dramas to 
light comedies to Chinese fantasy. Badly in need 
of new material. 


SpoTLiGHt THEATRE, 1011 Cole Avenue. Leon 
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12 PRIZES OF $25 EACH 
FOR THE 12 BEST OUTLINES OF 


The Novel! Plan to Write 


W 


RITER'S DIGEST offers 12 prizes of $25.00 each for 


the twelve best outlines of ‘The Novel I Plan To 


Write” submitted by one of its subscribers. Prize win- 
ning outlines will be read by the Editors of Simon & 
Schuster, one of the ablest and most progressive pub- 
lishing houses in America. If your outline wins a prize 
from WRITER'S DIGEST, it may also win you a letter 
from the Editor of Simon & Schuster asking either for 
permission or for an option to read your completed 
novel. This is a contest worth entering! 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


A 


3. 


Writer's Digest offers 12 prizes of $25.00 
each for the best outlines of the novel you 
plan to write. 


Outlines must be typed and consist of no 
more than 1,500 words. You may prepare 
the outline in any way that you like. The 
matter of presentation is entirely up to 
you. Try to make your outline as interesting 
as possible. Submit your outline without 
any artistic embellishments. Use ordinary 
8 x I! white paper. 


Contest closes December 25th, 1937. The 
judges are the editors of Writer's Digest, 
and all entrants agree to abide by their 
decision. Prizes will be awarded February |. 


CONTEST EDITOR, 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SIR: 


in full, My subscription is ( 





4. 


Winning scripts wil be delivered to the 
Editors of Simon & Schuster, who will read 
the winning outlines. 


. If your novel is already completed, do not 


submit the entire novel. 


Send only an 
outline of it. 


. All entries to this contest must be accom- 


panied by a one-year new subscription, re- 
newal, or extension subscription to 


WRITER'S DIGEST. 


- No more than one outline of a novel may 


be submitted by any one contestant to the 
contest. The contest is open to all, except 
employees of Writer's Digest. 


esos SE THIS CONVENIENT ENTRY BLANK: 


Enclosed is my one-year subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST for which | enclose $2.00 payment 


new; 


) renewal; 


) extension. 


1 am enclosing herewith my outline of "The Novel | Plan To Write" written in 1,500 words or 
less. (If sending your outline later, please check here ( 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Lord holds the reins. A two-by-four showhouse 
that will experiment with anything promising. 
Always in need of fresh material. Several of their 
plays have sold to the flickers. 

CurTAIN Catt Crus, 6202 Afton Place. 

GaTEway Payers, 4212 Sunset Boulevard. 

Diztk Prayers, 647 N. Poinsetta Place. 

Rainsow THEATRE, 1627 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 

Buiss-HayDEN THEATRE, Robertson Avenue, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Submit scripts to Harry Hayden. A prompt 
reading. Plays open for unlimited run. One set 
preferred ; young characters. This theatre is well 
regarded; attractive appearing. The casts are 
composed of stock actors from the movie studios. 
Martin Flavin’s “Good Old Summer Time” and 
Raymond Bond’s “Thirsty Soil” were first tried 
out here. 

Losero THEATRE, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Arthur J. Berkhard is the big boss. This is a 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


big-time outfit trying out new plays before audien- 
ces of film celebrities and society patrons. Their 
latest, “Miles of Heaven,” a life of Astronomer 
Herschel, starred Walter Huston. Which just gives 
you an idea. They will be reading originals in 
October. 


PAsADENA CoMMUNITY PLayHouse, 39 S. Molino 
Street, Pasadena, Calif. 

Submit to John Hamilton, head of the play 
reading committee. He considers originals for the 
famous Laboratory Theatre. Casting is done to 
type; sets are big-time. Dollar reading fee. 
Report within eight weeks. Produced plays ap- 
pear for one week. Aurania Rouverol’s “Money,” 
soon to be seen on Broadway, had its try out 
here last fall. 


A play, like a novel, should never be sent out 
unless you retain a carbon. 





“Truth is Surer Than Fiction” 


By A. W. 


WRITE articles. I used to write fic- 
I tion. I sell quite a few articles. I 

sold very little fiction. Moral: truth 
is surer than fiction and the word rate al- 
most as high. 

I think it was in 1932 that my wife be- 
gan a tactful campaign to wean me from 
fiction writing. I had found fiction an emi- 
nently satisfactory mistress in many ways: 
she was free enough with her favors (letters 
from the editor) even if she was charry as 
hell with the cash handouts. 

“Why don’t you try your hand at articles, 
darling?” my wife frequently demanded, 
bearing down heavy on the sugar. In vain 
I explained that my forte was the por- 
trayal of life, not insipid descriptions of the 
background. 

“But,” she would say, “so-and-so’s article 
in Collier’s this week isn’t half as good as 
you could do!” 

Perhaps I would read the article in ques- 
tion. Invariably I would agree that I 
could do better. I was smart enough, how- 
ever, to know that such conviction was but 
part of the working equipment necessary to 
every writer: it enabled him to win occa- 
sionally in the dreary game of touch-tag 


KNIGHT 


with the postman. When I (or any other 
tyro) stop thinking that the slop we turn 
out is head and shoulders above the smooth 
product of the professional, then we will be 
licked and discouragement will run me 
down. Ego, to a writer, is a firm belief 
that the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow has his name engraved upon it. 


I was convinced that I would look like a 
man of fifty trying to learn tennis if I forsook 
the familiar groove of raconteur for the 
unfamiliar road traveled by the journalist. 
Then, too, I secretly believed that article 
writers did not amount to much, and that 
the stuff they turned out was even less 
important. That was all right because (so 
I am told) the article writer thinks even 
less of us fictioneers; according to them 
we drool and drip. 

In 1929 I had a good job. Public rela- 
tions work with General Motors. (When I 
left look what happened to their stock). 
One day a friend suggested that I get a 
start the way he did: selling humorous 
pieces to Judge, Life, College Humor, etc. 

I batted off a few hundred words and 
first-classed them to one of the above publi- 
cations. I thought they might sell, but J 
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was almost wholly indifferent. Shortly I 
received a cheque for $40 and my indiffer- 
ence awoke, rolled over, sat up and blinked. 
I immediately tried again, and this time the 
cheque was for $50. I grabbed pencil and 
paper and built impressive columns of figures 
to say why I should give up my job, retire to 
the tropics and write full time. 

Well, I did get as far south as Miami. 
Family and all. My friends all told me I 
was a damn fool. General Motors inti- 
mated the same. Of course they were right, 
and of course I paid them no heed. Why 
work, I thought, when writing was so much 
easier, so much more profitable? 

Stayed south a year. Continued to sell 
the short stuff, but the word rate came down 
fast. The depression, I guess. Tried my 
hand at short fiction and drew encouraging 


' letters from the top magazines and an occa- 


sional piece of cash money from the penny- 
a-worders. It took me about eight months 
to realize that I was not another Hemming- 
way, nine to realize I was no Vicki Baum, 
and ten to realize I was pretty much of a 
flop. 
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Back to New York. Feeling abased and 
horribly apologetic, I attempted a pulp yarn. 
I knew, naturally, that it would sell (oh, 
these young naive incurables). As a matter 
of fact, it did sell, and the editor gave me 
an order for another. I wrote the order 
yarn in two days and got double the price 
of the first. Again I breathed easier. Natur- 
ally, I was doing truck (I really thought so 
then), but I believed that if I sold three 
or four of the stinkin’ verbose atrocities 
each month at $120 per, my troubles finan- 
cially would be over. 


The next fifteen pulp stories I wrote 
didn’t sell! 


I had to find a job again, of course. First 
I was a professional blood donor; then a 
laboratory technician; then adv. man in a 
wholesale grocery plant. Later I edited a 
small, local magazine; ran a book shop, did 
newspaper work—had two more children. 
Then I got into organization publicity work 
where I still am. When you do routine news 
and magazine stories all day, writing at 
night isn’t a cinch. 





manuscript paragraph-by-paragraph, 


for your individual talents. 
fiction for which there is a real current demand. 


discouraged beginners break into print. 





THE VALUE OF LITERARY HELP... 


Are you getting actual results from your literary efforts, or 
from the professional assistance you are employing? 


The literary coaching that will really help you succeed must 
be adapted to your individual needs. Because I know every writer 
has problems which are his and his alone, my help is strictly 
personal. I don’t try to teach you how “to write”, but show you 
in specific detail how to write your story. I’m intensely interested 
in your ambitions and possibilities, for my success naturally 
depends upon the success I achieve for my clients. 


Your problem may be “market slant”. It may be in plotting, 
characterization, dialogue; perhaps, overwriting. Whatever your 
problem or combination of faults, Ill point them out. I mark your 
showing you 
detail where you achieve the professional touch, where your work 
is amateurish, and why. I also help you find the proper mediums 
I coach you to turn out the kind of 


Send me one of your stories today. A new one, or a “reject” 
in which you still have confidence. Tell me about yourself and 
your literary ambitions. And I’ll give you the kind of conscien- 
tious, sympathetic help through which I have enabled so many 


Ask for my booklet, "Telling and Selling Your Stories"—Free. 


sai Fifth Avenue WARD THOMAS newyork,ny 


Evidence! 


What WARD THOMAS 
Paragraph - by - Paragraph 
Manuscript Analysis 
Means to Writers: 


‘Speaking of real help—your 
criticisms on the revisions were 
grand! A combination of psy- 
chology, sound judgment and 
clever invention.’ 

—ANNE ASHLEY. 

“You couldn’t have been 
more careful with a novel of 
vour own! Only those who 
have worked with you’ can 
understand the unusual quality 
of your help.” 

—Mae McBee. 

**Your paragraph-by-paragraph 
criticism was just what I’ve 


in complete 
been looking for, and I consider 


your small fee money saved. 
Thanks !”’ 
—L. E. Snyper. 
“To say I am pleased seems 


most inadequate, for I realize 
the sale was due to your excel- 
lent criticism and patience in 
marketing.” 

—Fan NIcHOLs. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


One dollar per thousand words 
(minimum fee, $3.00). With 
your first story send along an 
extra one of about the same 
length—and I’ll give you a crit- 
a report on the second story, 
ree. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good rates. 


RADIO WRITING 


a $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO 

er NN Oe GEMINI. 6 5:05.00 Seeccieecie'e $2.50 
RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRITE Wy 

aN MIN. ov e:seis 4's ec ate saieinee-e « $2. 

DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 

ee EE SDOUND s 6 6 6 65056 0050 ces eesies $1.00 

Co eee 15c 


ames, addresses of all radio stations 
Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 


WRITER’S DIGEST - - Cincinnati, Ohio 











AUTHOR'S TYPIST 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
Fee: o: Up to 10.900 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 
25,000, 30c per 1,000 words. Corrections in spelling, gram- 


mar and punctuation, if desired. Carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets free. Mailed fiat. 


LAURA M. HARNESS 
Box 3 Lynnhaven, Virginia 








DO YOU WRITE JUVENILE BOOKS? 


Our agency has a special department for juvenile litera- 
ture in charge of an author of children’s books who knows 
how and where to sell them. 

Rates for reading fees, and suggested revision (on non- 
salable manuscripts): Short stories $1.00 (plus return 
Postage) $10.00 for books. 

Special sales plan for writers of adult fiction. 


BARRETT LITERARY AGENCY 


309 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, WN. Y. 











WIN $$ IN CONTEST! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “cream” of con- 


Jokes, Essays, Poems, tters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Also 
winning entries and articles tohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 year Latest copy 20 


I 
cents—none free. Order yours ow and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington lah City, Oklah 




















THE LOUDEST TOOT 


may not come from the best automobile, nor does the 
largest advertisement necessarily point to the most com- 
petent literary critic. 

furnish constructive help in the writing of Short 
Stories, Novels, Novelettes, Articles and Scenarios. Write 


for details. 
CHARLES CARSON 
Suite 332-A, Van Nuys Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








FREE—50 MS. RECORD CARDS 


With every 
Mailing © aestone s—25 ox12 and 25" Diex1 21% eeececcsces SSe 
and 25 61% “ta F TOTTI TET 60 

sg 10 an 5 No. TTT ELT LTT TT 75¢ 
Hammermill Bond Ms. Paper—500 sheets 16 lb........ $1.04 
| gl Stamps, For Addressing Envelo —_— eS vecerecerees 75¢ 
m Corrasable Bond, 500 sheets, 16 Ib. .....+..++- $2.15 

THE HUDSON RIVER PRESS, Dept. C 
24 West 20th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Add 10% West of Rockies. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hints for Writers.’’ 
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And all this time my wife had been ham. 
mering away: “Try articles, try articles, try 
articles!” But you know the opinion we 
would-be writers have of the non-profes 
sional. I was good-humored but firm. 

“I can’t write articles!” 

“Nonsense. You do it every day at the 
office, don’t you?” 

“Sure, but, hell, that’s different”—lamely. 

And then one of my side-kicks at the 
office said something that got in my hair. 
“Try articles, Knight, why don’t you? Of 
course it takes several years of plugging 
before you can hit, but there’s a good steady 
market after you break in.” 

This side-kick of mine, by the way, was a 
newspaper man and ex-foreign correspon- 
dent. He wrote: well, and he had a lot of 
stuff accepted. Not only by the Sunday 
papers, but by the one-and-two-cent-a-word 
magazines (articles only). He even sold a 
piece on the Abyssinian slave trade to 
Liberty; and if I remember correctly, was 
paid $300. 

I had my own opinion whether it would 
take me two years to sell my first article. 
I up and did one that night, much to my 
wife’s surprise. Wisely she said nothing. 
Even when the thing was accepted by the 
Sunday feature section of a Washington 
paper. 

This happened about a year ago. Since, 
I have sold most of the articles I have writ- 
ten. Have hit, among other markets, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Hygeia, Current History, 
The Rotarian, and Baltimore, Washington 
and New York Sunday papers. The record 
isn’t particularly impressive, but is encourag- 
ing. In all, I will make around $1,000 extra 
this year out of articles. 

And I have discovered that article writ- 
ing has an awful lot to recommend it. For 
instance, if you go about the business as 
you should, rejection slips are eliminated 
entirely; you lose that feeling of dealing 
with ghostly fourth-dimensional figures in 
the editorial world. When you get a mar- 
ketable idea, instead of wasting time writing 
it up blind, you prepare a half-page outline 
and send it to the editor of a magazine where 
you think it stands a good chance of accep- 
tance. If the magazine is interested it says 
so, and barring sloppy writing or stupid 
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\ handling of subject matter the finished job 
will sell. If the magazine is not interested, 
you are, as a rule, at least told why. A good 
80% of the query letters you write will be 
promptly answered. 

If you have an acceptable idea, you are 
in the driver’s seat. Even if it is not done 
just right, the editorial staff will likely tell 
you how to revise to suit. You get your 
teeth in good, red meat. And it is the re- 
verse, certainly, of sending out a fiction mss. 

Another thing about article writing. It 
may be that you can sell different versions 
of the same piece to several different publi- 
cations. Naturally, viewpoint and approach 
must be entirely different in each case; and 
the markets, too, can not be territory 
crowders. Recently I sold one idea to six 
separate markets—magazine, trade journal, 
house organ, newspaper. 

Payment is good in the article field. And 
usually it is prompt. Last Wednesday I sent 
a short piece to the Sunday department of 
the New York Times. Only a 2 column job. 
The following Monday someone called up 
to offer congratulations—the first I knew of 
the article’s acceptance. Two days after 
that I received a sizeable cheque—-sizeable, 
that is, for the amount of work involved 
($25 for 1,000 words). 

Article ideas are a lot easier come by than 
plot ideas, unless you happen to be plot- 
minded. Look over the morning paper: 
there are dozens of suggestions in the news 
every day. Learn to see what is behind 
the obvious. New treatment of and informa- 
tion about the things which interest you, 
your family and friends, will interest the 
public as a whole. 

I’ve not arrived by a long shot. I’m not 





even half way there. But I have cracked 
the ice. To some extent my wife was right, 
and I hereby admit it from the pulpit. “I 
told you so!” she said the other day, and I, 
flat-footed, was barren of comeback. 

So why not try it—you fictioneers who do 
not sell much fiction? Truth may not be 
stranger than fiction, but it’s surer! 


A STITCH IN TIME 


1. Articles, like fiction, open best with a narra- 
tive hook to drag the reader into your script. 
Dialogue, or an action sequence make article open- 
ings read like fiction. Read the openings in a half 
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SONG POEM WRITERS== 5; you want to write 
words for songs—if you want to make quick ro Tress— 
read the booklet “THE KEY TO YOUR FU URE IN 
SONGWRITING.” 

Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on_ his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—Over 
50 brand new songs accepted during past few weeks on 
royalty for publication or radio recording. All by new 
writers. 

No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 

Salem, Indiana F R E E * 
Send FREE Booklet, ‘“‘The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,”’ and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 
Name 
Address 
City and State 















Indiana Song Bureau, Inc. 
Dept. A 











Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
the arranger of "Cherry Blossom Lane,"' ‘Treasure 


Island," "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 
HAROLD POTTER 


1619 (D) Broadway, New York 
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—— a 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, Including free copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 
and information on current market requirements. {f you write poems 
or compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








Dept. 5 
SONGWRITERS: (25., zaagateed. "Melody 


to poem, in lead-sheet form, $3.00. Songs arranged; sub- 
mitted to publishers. Send poems for criticism and revision. 
No charge on revising of poems, if you act now. Only hon- 
est advice and help given, based on our many years of 
experience. Dept. 2: Typing, 50c thousand words; poetry 
2c line. Dept. 3: HAVE A NEW YORK ADDRESS FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS. We will forward all mail promptly 
to you. PARAMOUNT, 246 East 2nd St., New York, N. Y. 


FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send 3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ‘‘WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 


POETRY PAYS WELL 


When wisely marketed. Know the money- 
making methods enterprising poets use. 
Write to 
FRANK ENGELS 
139-09 34th Road, Flushing, New York City 



















































































40 WriTER’s DIGEsT 


Be A Journalistic or 
NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER 


Learn at Home —in Spare Time 
how to make money with your camera, selling pictures to mag- 
ge newspapers, trade journals. We teach you at low cost. 
ecial camera or previous experience needed. Write for 
PREE BO OOKLET. Universal Photographers, Inc., Dept. 611, 
10 W. 0% St., New York City. 


TYPING 


Accurate, prompt, efficient service. Minor corrections 
if desired. Manuscript proof read, mailed flat. Forty 
cents per 1,000 words, 15 per cent discount over 10,000. 


HAZEL JACOBSON 
523 Beacon Street, S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


POETS — HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for full particulars, 
including information on_ the HELP YOURSELF iD- 
BOOKS (with 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS), 1938 Prize 
Program, Handwriting Analysis, etc. Or send 10c for 
back number, or 25c for current number. Good poems wanted. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas 














Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 

Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 

Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 

high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 


GAYREN PRESS 
221 W. Broadway, 











Paterson, N. J. 


CARTOON 


nabs nee Ba BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAIL! 
agazines pa: $200.00 per cartoon 
Get in NEWFIELD & nd be your own boss! 
My 50 Tosson= 1006 illustration course shows 
you how. FREE CARTOON MARKETS IN- 
All for ns course of its kind. 2. 











ee Drawing Set if you act at o 
write” TODAY—Stamp brings FREE. ‘details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-6, Fall Creek, Wis. 


Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as oa as writing them, and also 
requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WR ca How To SELL. That is why 
so many of our Students are able to “crash the 
literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 








“J like your simple, direct, 
straight-from-the-shoulder, | method 4 
of presenting the matter. As some- 


what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv-% 
ing my judgment. that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 
comprehensive and practical.”’ 


(Signed) JACK LONDON. 





This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he 
ever endorsed. 

Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! 
Under the personal direction of our critics, who will give 
you — personal criticism and manuscript _ sales 
service, you, too, will get checks! Write for FREE 
BOOKLET, “The Art of Story Writing,’’ and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 19-B, FORT WAYNE, IND. 











dozen slick paper articles. 
are. 

2. In writing for trade or class magazines, the 
information you offer must be “‘liftable.” You 
must tell the other fellow something he can use 
in his work or hobby. 

3. In Sunday newspaper features, you must 
offer an odd slice of life, and if, in addition, you 
can make the piece educational and informa- 
tive, you have the perfect article for Hearst's 
American Weekly. Read this gigantic Hearst fea- 
ture section. It shows, on a national scale, precise- 
ly how to handle features. It is an ideal weekly 
text book for the article writer. When doing the 
same article for your local paper, always get tie- 
ups with local people, local industries, and local 
scenes. 

4. Photographs are the warf and the woof of 
the Sunday features article, or the magazine article. 
Good photographs will sell a mediocre article 
anytime. There are enough camera bugs today 
for you to find a collaborator if you don’t want to 
take pics yourself. Send the pictures with your 
article. Use 8x10 glossy prints. 

5. Do not confuse a pet peeve of your own, 
or a long held prejudice as proper material for an 
article. 

6. Research and painstaking digging for ac- 
curate facts is something unsuccessful article writ- 
ers know nothing about. 

7. Dramatize some facts of your article with 
an actual incident from life, told as you would tell 
it in a fiction story ; but briefly. 

8. Keep in mind the readers of your articles. 
Are you sending the article to the Lamp Maker's 
Gazette. Then think of the kind of stuff you would 
read if you were a lamp maker and you just sent 
your two bucks for a subscription to the Gazette. 


Note how breezy they 


There are about 2,000 magazines buying ar- 
ticles; and 100 Sunday newspapers regularly buy- 
ing features. Most of their addresses and require- 
ments are in “The Writer’s Market.” The field 
is so very rich and fertile that you can’t miss if 
you give it an intelligent try. 





“Write me a $100 story, Bud, and snap it up.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Trade & Class Markets 


By Joun P. Lyons 
Aveo P. Skramsgade 8, Copenhagen K, Den- 


mark, Europe, writes: “We want articles and 

photos, no matter whether published in 
American papers, good single photos with caption 
and illustrated articles on any subject under the 
sun may be of interest, because we deal with all 
kinds of European publications. Articles may be 
written in English, German, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian or Danish, and if good 
they will be translated by us for publication in the 
diferent countries. One manuscript is sufficient, 
but send several prints of each picture, or still bet- 
ter, one print and the negative. Special high rates 
obtainable for really artistic nude pictures. Unused 
material will be returned if International Postal 
Reply coupons are enclosed. We deal on 40-60 
basis, (60% for contributor) with regular monthly 
settlements and give good and prompt service.” 

American Penman, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. ( Mo. 15c). Articles of varying lengths on 
subjects relating to penmanship in public and 
private schools and in general. Limit to 2,000 
words. $5.00 to $10.00 per article, pictures at 
$3 to $5 each, on acceptance. 

American Rifleman, Barr Building, Washington, 
D.C. (Mo. 25c) write, “Most news photos come 
in gratis—more than we can use.” Do consider 
authentic articles of around 3500 words, suitably 
illustrated, on gunsmithing, shooting, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics, target use, hunting, etc. Pay at 
publication, “‘lc per word average, photos extra.” 

American Wine and Liquor Retailer, 150 Lafay- 
ette St., New York, N.Y. (Mo. 35c). Feature 
articles of around 1,200 words, paying Yec per 
word, $2.00 per photo, on publication. 

Atlantic Fisherman, Goffstown, N.H. (Mo. 10c). 
Directed to the producers and the distributors 
of commercial fish. “Own field men obtain most 
news items and news photos.” Do consider articles 
illustrated with good photos, 1200 to 1500 words 
relating to commercial fishing, paying 40c per 
column inch—(about Y2c per word,) $1.00 to 
$2.00 per photo, at publication. 

Bakers’ Helper, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Wk. 25c). ‘Pictures with explanatory caption 
and an idea that any baker can use, attractive 
bakery windows, bakery interiors showing arrange- 
ment of store or shop, advertising merchandising, 
stunts, exhibits at local activities, anniversaries and 
other celebrations, personnel grouped in front of 
attractive bakery exteriors, good delivery trucks, 
fleets, etc. Caption must be descriptive, complete 
and accurate. Illustrated feature articles up to 
1500 words on business building plans, bakery 
selling devices, economical plant arrangements, 
time-saving equipment, etc. Pay on publication 
at $5.00 to $10.00 per printed page, running about 
1200 words. 

Bakers Review, 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 10c) A very limited market for single 
illustrations, news of commercial baking, good ad- 
vertising or merchandising ideas. No rates stated. 


WANTED! your 


OLD TYPEWRITER 


Fill out this coupon—detach—mail today! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. A-391, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


C DT Cm @ (BMD) cc ccccccccccvcsccscconesss Typewriter, & 
I Serial Number Please tell me details §f 
t of your TRADE-IN OFFER. 4 

Name 

Street 





CE sgt eee New eenee Nees S t 
( ) Please tell me also how I can own—for only a few 
cents a day—a latest model, factory-new Royal Portable— 
complete with free Carrying Case and Instant Typing Chart. 

a Oo 
ACT QUICKLY! Have you an office typewriter or a 
portable in your home—one that is 
old or worn-out? Or perhaps a newer machine that hasn’t 
proved entirely satisfactory? If so, it may pay you to 
mail in the coupon at once!—trade-in values are better 


OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


FREE HOME TRIAL! You don’t risk 
a penny. Know before you buy that 
a genuine, latest model, factory-new 
Royal is the portable for you! Then ‘ 
pay for it on your own terms—cash .¢%mo 
or only a few cents a day! . 
FREE with every Royal Portable—a 
handsome all-weather CA 

RYING CASE; _ also INSTANT 
TYPING CHART which shows you 
how to type right. 

= 











FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me a 
trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 


ENVELOPES |. onic manscotru nan 


28 Ib. Glazed Rawhide Kraft—Outgoing size 9% x12%. 
Return size 9 x 12. 
25 of either size, 65c; 25 of each size, $1.00 
West of the Rockies add 10%. Prices are post-paid. 
Send for our free circular listing other writers’ supplies. 


CHARLES SENNEWALD & COMPANY 


‘The Author’s Supply House”’ 
4596 Aldine Avenue 


Novels - Short Stories 


ALL TYPES OF NON-FICTION 


“You did a swell job on the story and your work has 
taught me something. It is well worthwhile and should 
be a great aid to writers who are struggling for recog- 
nition.’’—Francis HAwkINs. 


There is Only One Way to ag What a Good Critic- 
Agent Can Do For You. ry Hi 


Behind This Service are Fifteen Years of Practical 
Experience in Creative Work With Writers. 


Trial Criticism, $1. 
WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Complete, Specialized Writer’s Counsel 
44 Langdon Street Cambridge, Mass. 








St. Louis, Mo. 











Plays 


(Plus Postage) 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ONE DOLLAR 





THAT'S ALL YOU PAY FOR A CAREFUL READING 
AND A a REPORT ON ANY STORY UP TO 
7,000 WORDS! 


ne at time only.—Any sto under 
1,200 words—ONLY 50c. (No stamps, please. 


$10.00 per thousand words will be paid for each story that 
shows real promise. Must original material which has 
never appeared in print. This offer involves no obligations, 
nothing for you to buy. It’s simply a quick way to learn 
WHY you are setting egiecti ons 

Send that story TOD. —before = oe it—and I'll get 
the report to you in poy days or less! indly enclose suffi- 
cient return postage. 


GEO. POMMER, JR. 
(Nine Years In The Writing Game) 
4311 Garfield, South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














BECOME A GAG WRITER! 
CASH IN ON YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR 


Learn how to write salable gags for artists. Send stamp 
today for the go book. Free information on how you too 
can share in this fascinating money making profession. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 


443 Wrightwood Chicago 








FIRST CLASS TYPING 


Write me for LOWEST rates on all typing 
and revising manuscripts. Twenty years ex- 


perience. 
BERTHA E. ROARK 
WATER VALLEY, - - = MISSISSIPPI 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Eight years of typing experience. Accuracy and neatness 
assured. Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation, if 
required; extra outside sheets and carbon copy free. 
Proof-read and mailed flat. Rate: Forty cents per 1000 
words. Discount on 10,000 or more words. Poetry Ic 


per line. 
IRENE BROSTEK 
3135 South 1ith Street MILWAUKEE, wWISs. 











Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate 
Section listing the name, address, and editor 
of every known reliable syndicate here and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate i is given, and much 
other general information. An invaluable, neces- 
sary guide for every syndicate writer, selling 
own work. postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing the 
mame and address of every newspaper dai Le fag 
well as the names a its various ativan. All da 
on all advertising agencies and a ssuslaaedlioa 
amount of general information a syndicate writer 
must have to sell his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

3. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same as 
the above item, except that it deals only with 
small country newspapers that are issued weekly, 
twice a week, or fortnightly. $3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Beer Distributor, 43 East Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
(Mo. 20c) This is more of a clipping service 
giving news of interest to beer distributors and 
calling for short illustrated features on “new 
equipment, beer distributors plants, also their truck 
fleets where there is a story in connection.” No 
rates stated. 

Bell Telephone News, 212 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., is a monthly employee magazine 
edited by Amort T. Irwin. Seldom buy news items 
of features but pay $3.00 to $5.00 each on accept- 
ance for preferably 8x10 glossy photographs of 
“unusual telephone construction projects, telephone 
workers in unusual situations while on the job, un- 
usual uses of telephone equipment, etc.” 

Beverage Retailer Weekly, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. (Wk. 10c) Mark Williams, news 
editor states “do not buy features and news is gen- 
erally obtained on assignments. However, pay 
$3.00 each, at publication for portrait studies and 
informal snapshots of wine, beer and liquor men 
and candid shots of trade meetings, etc.” 


Butchers’ Advocate, 1328 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. (Wk.) Appeals to the food retailers in New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. Illustrated 
articles, 500 to 2000 words, averaging 1200 to 
1500 words on unusual, new and successful mer- 
chandising ideas, giving facts on results, methods, 
names, dates and places. Success stories of out- 
standing successful food retailers, using unique 
methods, and playing up the personal angle on 
proprietor. Authoritative “how-to-do-it” articles 
on all phases of food retailing, display, buying, 
pricing, accounting, delivery, personnel, et. Yc 
per word, photos extra, at publication. 


Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, Que. (Mo. 
25c) Directed to the commercial fisheries of 
Canada. News items and news photos of persons 
prominent in this group, association activities, new 
establishments, equipment, etc. Feature articles, 
preferably illustrated, 1500 to 2000 words, on 
catching, canning, packing, curing, refrigerating, 
marketing of commercial fish. Scientific articles 
on fish and fish habits. 17 per column inch, $1 to 
$2 per photo, at publication. 


Canadian Florist, Oshawa, Ont. Canada, (Bi- 
Wk. 10c) Organ of the Canadian Florists’ and 
Gardeners’ Assn. Members supply most trade news. 
Does consider “articles, not above 1000 words, 
discussing practical problems in the growing and 
retailing of flowers.” Buy many single photos with 
short caption on news interest, informal shots of 
persons prominent in this group, association activi- 
ties and conventions, exhibits, views of new estab- 
lishments and equipment, good window displays, 
exceptional advertising, etc. 1¥2c per line, 50c to 
$1.00 per photo, paid at publication. 


Canadian Plumbing and Heating journal, 26 
Wellington St., East, Toronto, call for “personality 
picture of plumbers and steamfitters, their staffs 
and families, Canadian only. Any picture of per- 
sonal interest to this trade—brings $1.00 per 
picture.” 
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Canadian Telephone Fournal, 26 Wellington St., 
East, Toronto, Ont., Canada. (Mo. 25c). Eingle 
photos, news items, illustrated feature articles on 
“any of the U. S. A. manufacturers, Canadian or 
other foreign country telephone operating execu- 
tives, or Canadian manufacturers or suppliers.” 
Good features on trouble shooting, floods, fires, 
where telephone plays a part. Articles 10c per 
column inch, news at 15c per column inch, 
photos at $1.00 each, paid on publication. 


The Canner, 140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
(Wk. 15c) Deals with food products packed in 
tin or glass, directed to canners, plant superinten- 
dents and others interested in operations. Factual 
experience articles, 1000 to 2000 words dealing 
with canning and preserving plant production 
methods, results, economies, etc. Has news corres- 
pondents in most of the commercial canning dis- 
trict and so not a good market for news. Pay 
lc per word, $2.00 to $3.00 a picture, at pub- 
lication. 

Canning Age, now at 67 West 44th St., New 
York, N.Y. (Mo. 20c) Deals only in the tech- 
nicalities of canning and preserving, paying Ic per 
word, photos extra, at publication, for suitable 
material. Positively want no articles on mer- 
chandising. 

Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 
(Wk. 10c) Directed to the canner, serving as a 
market guide and business counselor, buys current 
news items, scientific data on improved methods, 
food laws, etc. No rates of payment stated. 

Civil Engineering, 33 West 39th St., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 50c) pay $2.50 each for 7x10 prints 
of “engineering views of unusual nature. Pictures 
of engineering construction which exemplify Art 
in Engineering.” 

Coal Mining, Point Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Mo. 20c) Illustrated articles, 1200 to 5000 
words, operation of coal mines, unusual features 
in mining, aid of mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment, pumping, hauling, drainage, hoisting, ven- 
tilating, mining methods, coal preparation, me- 
chanical loading, sorting, rock dusting, etc. 35c¢ 
per column inch, paid on publication. 

Co-Operative Merchandiser, 222 North Bank 
St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c) Single photos of 
grocers; interior and exterior views of grocery 
stores, special merchandising displays, warehouse 
arrangements, advertising—newspaper—billboard— 





A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
onawen. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
you feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
onest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms used, no assistants. Besides 
criticism, a “one-man” intensive four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely 
shaped by your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
on your feet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing. poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 25 
years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of many new writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 














GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL PRESS SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A PRIZE OF $25.00 


will be awarded to the person submitting the most 
acceptable title for the proposed Shards Poetry An- 
thology, accompanied by $1.00 for a year’s subscription 
to Shards, the Poetry Quarterly. 

Make checks payable to Constance Deming Lewis, Edi- 
tor, Box 2007, Augusta, Ga., and mail promptly. Con- 
test closes Midnight, January 1, 1938. 

















D ME YOUR 


@® REJECTS 


—stories, articles, books. Under terms of my free Bul- 
letin 5A, I will immediately send them on to likely mar- 
kets if they fit—if not, I will give you definite reasons why 
they fail to sell. Straight-from-the-shoulder reports that 
do not mince words. I have nothing to sell but service. 
Seven years a critic. Come to me with all of your 
writing problems. 

Send a dollar bill with any length short story or 
article; $5 for novelettes and book manuscripts, with 
return postage, for reliable report and service. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
HUNTINGTON, IND. 


RFD 7, 
(Formerly of Chicago) 














How to Speak and Write MASTERLY ENGLISH 


HOUSANDS make little mistakes in their everyday English—and don’t realize it. 
In a five-minute conversation, or in an average one-page letter, from five to fifty 
errors will appear. You can improve your English through Sherwin Cody’s 100% 


self-correcting invention. 


A command of effective English gives you added advantages and better oppor- 
tunities. Poor English handicaps you more than you will ever realize. If you are 
ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, or pronunciation, 
this new free book “How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a Day 
prove a revelation to you. Send a letter or postal card for it now. It is free. Address 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 118A Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y 


” 


will 





SHERWIN CODY 


Writer’s Digest is your best imtroduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 


Expert professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic and editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant touch with editors, book publishers, play publish- 
ers and screen agents. Recent sales have been to 
Atlantic, Asia, AlESto , Toronto Star, etc., and to 
many juvenile periodicals. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticised, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for Catalogue Dept. D Franklin, Ohio 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


Before spending money anywhere for help of any_ kind, 
learn the Truth, as I see it, about your writings. If you 
are seeking Editorial Contacts, send your Manuscripts for 
Reading and a Big Four-Page Analytical Report, enclosing 
$1 with each manuscript for each ten thousand words or 
fraction. Your_money back if you do not agree that this is 
the greatest Criticism Bargain offered anywhere at any 
price. To Editors: Editors who buy from my Agency know 
that my Sales Service is dependable. Editors not buying 
through my Agency: Wire or air-mail your needs and re- 
quirements. I can furnish you with suitable fiction at a 
moment’s notice. No personal interviews. 








N. RALPH NATHALE sokcens csince 15001 


Suite 917, Shreve Bldg. San Francisco, California 


TYPING SERVICE 


Work uarentent to be neat, accurate and technically per- 
fect. Elite type used. Grammar, punctuation and spelling 
corrected, if desired, and entire manuscript proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents per 1,000 words. 15% discount over 
0,000. Poetry Ic per line. 

ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, 
etc. Spelling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
sired cents per 1 Neat, accurate, proof read. 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon 


copy. 
ELIZABETH ARCHBOLD 
152 N. 3rd Ave., Hillsboro, Oregon 


































as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want—to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money —if you want a career fill 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 

tion—read ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 








A .% 


This new booklet points the road RS 
hundreds of men and women have RS eo Pa 
followed to quickly increase their « 


ng power. P 
It also explains how = can, bya ewe precticel bome 
study method, qualify for a position in any 
cmeny branchesot Advertising. To read this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spent. x 
ecacone name and addtess and this free booklet and 
requirements will be sent at once. No obligation. — 
ee 
-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Beer Michigan Avenuc Dept. 30S 
Send FREE booklet ‘Success in Advervising, 


Chicago, Il. 
and full information. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


etc., food-growing—manufacturing and packaging 
processes. Feature articles, 1000 to 1500 words 
on grocers who are doing outstanding work, new 
and modern merchandising and display ideas, etc. 
1¥Yac per word, $3.00 to $5.00 per photo, on 
publication. 

Dairy Produce, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Semi-Mo. 15c) Single photos and news 
pertaining to dairies and association activities, well 
illustrated articles on distribution and merchandis- 
ing of dairy products. Appeal is to dairies and 
creameries. 1c per word, photos “according to 
merit,” at publication. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Mo. 10c). For milk plants, creameries, cheese 
and dairy product manufacturers, including ice 
cream. Six hundred to 2000 word articles, pref- 
erably well illustrated, on new plants, merchandis- 
ing ideas, specimen ads, unusual features of plants, 
cost reduction, etc. 1c per word, $1.00 to $3.00 
per photo, at publication. 


Distributors News, 235 Ayres Ave., Peoria, III. 
Single photos of leading warehouses, truck opera- 
tions, labor-saving devices within the warehouse, 
etc. Short illustrated articles on problems in the 
shipment or distributicn of goods from manu- 
facturer to public warehouses; efficient loading 
of freight and routing to public warehouses; use 
of public warehouses as compared with private 
warehouses ; relations with the wholesaler or jobber 
using public warehouses, solution of problems of 
insurance on merchandise stored in public ware- 
houses; taxation on same; how damage claims 
are handled, etc. News items and news photos in 
this field 4-7 prints or larger. Word rate varies 
photos at $1.00 to $5.00 each, paid on accept- 
ance. 


Drapery Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 35c) Fact articles on the selling, ad- 
vertising and merchandising of drapery and decor- 
ative fabrics. Prefer interview type of article 
with buyer in department store who authorizes and 
okays the article, accompanied with buyer’s photo 
and views of the department. Good drapery 
window display pictures, advertisements, display 
cards, etc., used in promotions. Views of en- 
semble displays, model rooms, etc. News items 
of buyer changes, with photos if possible. Illus- 
trated features of 750 to 1300 words on depart- 
ment modernization and its effect on sales volume, 
lighting, promotions of fabrics, ensembles, work- 
room costs and operations. 8x10 prints preferred. 
lc per word, $3.00 per photo, paid at publication. 


Drug Trade News, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y. (Fortnightly 15c) Directed to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the drug and toilet 
goods field. No features but do buy news items and 
news photos paying lc per word, photos “accord- 
ing to the quality of photo and news value of 
subject,” on publication. 


Economic Geography, Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (Quar. $1.50) Scholarly, illus- 
trated articles on economic geography, utilization 
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of natural resources, life’s adjustment to natural 
conditions, etc., 5000 to 10,000 words, of appeal 
to geographers. Single photos of land use, con- 
servation, etc. No payment either for text or 
photos. 

Electrical Wholesaling, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. 25c.) Directed to the electrical 
manufacturing and wholesaling trades buying news 
items and permanent articles. Generally over- 
stocked and best to query first on articles. 

F.T.D. News, 251 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
Monthly organ of Florists Telegraph Delivery 


Service, Michael Blory, Editor. Pictures, news 
items and photos, articles around 700 words on 
floristry, salesmanship, merchandising, etc. 7x10 


glossy prints. 3c per word, $3.00 per photo, paid 
at publication. 

Facts About Sugar, 56 W. 45th St., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 50c) Single photos, news items, 
articles preferably well illustrated, technically dis- 
cussing the chemical, mechanical, agricultural 
phases of cane and beet growing and sugar manu- 
facture. $6.00 per M. words, photos varying, paid 
on publication. 

Fishing Gazetie, 
N.Y. (Me. 35c). 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
Primarily devoted to the 
wholesale fish business, but interested in retailing 
as well. Articles, preferably illustrated, 500 to 
1000 words, dealing with commercial fishing in- 
dustry by those who know the subject ; production 
problems, preparation of specialties, distribution, 
vessel designs, etc. Photographs of commercial 
fishing only, glossy prints, 5x7 or larger, although 
even good snapshots are acceptable. 1c per word, 
$1.00 to $3.00 per photo, paid at publication. 

Florists Review, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Wk. 10c) Advises they have a large staff 
of correspondents and seldom buy anything from 
the free-lance, but welcome a query however, if 
you have anything unusual. 

Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (Mo. 35c). Devoted to manufacturing, 
processing and distribution of food products, buy- 
ing illustrated articles, single photos of canning, 
packing, baking, factory efficiency, handling equip- 
ment, etc., paying for material on acceptance, at 
rates not stated. 


Gasoline Retailer, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. which recently called for “items hav- 
ing to do with gasoline service stations and auto- 
motive developments of not more than 1000 words” 
advise the correct photo rate is $2.00 per photo, 
$2.00 a column for text, paid at publication. 

Interior Decorator, 373 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (Mo. 15c) A very limited market for prac- 
tical and decorative merchandising articles. Use 
many single photos, fine views of beautiful in- 
teriors of homes, clubs and hotels and other work 
of interior decorators or architects. Also fine furn- 
ishings. 1c per word, up to $3.00 per photo, 
paid on publication. 

Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 3100 S. Kedsie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. This company manufactures 





WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate | ledge of d 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 





Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WRITE ACTION STORIES FOR 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Constant demand exists for love, mystery and adven- 
ture stories meeting simple requirements outlined in 
A PRACTICAL HOME STUDY COURSE ON HOW 
TO WRITE ACTION STORIES. Send $3 for com- 
plete course. Satisfaction, or money back. 


ACTION STORY INSTITUTE 





P. O. Box 465 Chicago, Ill. 











Try the Way of Successful Writers 


For more than fifteen years, THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE has been giving professional training to really serious 
writers. It seeks as students those who want to write saleable 
fiction, whether for the oe Juveniles, religious, smooth-paper 
or quality magazines. order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for S C. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worke 
. You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told what 
is good and what is faulty in your story, whether your work 
shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, dependable re- 
port that will give you a clearer and better understanding of 
your work and your equipment as a writer. 





SIMPLIFIED — COURSE 


¢ 1836 Champa Str 
Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “The Way Past 
oe the Editor’’ and the criticism cou- 
pon. Absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion to me. 


ADDRESS 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
— than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 

ue is read by beginning writers, Fe ce pos writers, 
editors, publishers, Sublicity men, eatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy 
with cash to cover for the November issue on or before 
October 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

pod ask anyone = has a complaint on an advertiser 
in o rsonal”  phememand to please get in touch with 
WRITE ’S DIGEST promptly. 





THE PURPOSE of our Friendship Club is to find 
congenial friends FOR YOU wherever you are. Box 
670, Seattle, Washington. Postage—please. 


THE CYTHEREA CLUB—Matrimonia!l. ONLY FINE 
TYPES ACCEPTED. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require photo- 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 
plot suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 
Movies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy-Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 





WRITE FOR RADIO—What and how to write, where 
and how to sell, complete instructions together 
with sample script for $1.00 postpaid. Address, 
— Sales Company, Box 822, Corpus Christi, 

‘exas. 





ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
Editorial Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write; 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love _ Stories; Action 
Stories; Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 
12 for $1. Douglas, Wyoming. 





WRITERS, wanting to live in New York; at very low 
cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence 
for professional men and women. Luxurious old 
mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. 
Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, and 
contribute $4.75 up, weekly, in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty 
of time to write, or seek position. Write Union 
Church, 229 West 48th Street, New York. 


ANYONE WITH LITTLE PLOT OF GROUND—Can 





earn up to $500.00. Spare time. Interesting work. 


Stamp brings information. Lightning Speed, Strea- 
tor, Ill. 


PUBLICATION an aid in developing beginners talent. 
Send 10c for details new plan. Thomas Wood, Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 


SCREEN WRITERS—New digest of movie plots, in- 
valuable as idea source. Supplies synopsis of all 
latest pictures. Stimulates your imagination; helps 
you write to sell. Chuck full of facts about story 
buys, producers, plot analysis. Issued bi-weekly. 
Three months’ trial, $1.50. Sample, 25c. (Coin). 
Friedman, 1146 Ogden Ave., New York City. 


“MONEY FROM THE JUVENILE”—Intelligent in- 
structions complete with markets postpaid, $1. Anne 
Pence Davis, Dayton, Wichita Falls, Texas. 








STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by joining Happiness Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 


ANN WILLIAMS (Adviser and Prophetess). 5 ques- 
tions answered. Personal replies. 25c (coin). 1100 
Narragansett Blvd., Cranston, Rhode Island. 





soda fountains, soft drink bottling machinery, 
brewery machinery and tavern fixtures. Liquid 
Carbonic is interested in good photos, snapshots 
acceptable, showing its own bottling machinery in 
process of installation whether in beverage plants 
or breweries. It is likewise particularly interested 
in photographs illustrating soda fountain promo- 
tion schemes wherein Liquid Carbonic fountains 
are used. Fountains made by this company are 
known as “Liquid,” “Red Diamond” and “Life- 
time.” Any photo showing how a retail druggist 
or other fountain proprietor boosted the sale of a 
Liquid Carbonic fountain through clever advertis- 
ing or other promotion stunt will be gladly con- 
sidered and promptly paid for on acceptance. 


Liquor Store and Dispenser, now at 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, is a De Luxe monthly trade 
paper for the better wine and liquor retailer, 
hotels, and restaurants, considering illustrated 
articles up to 1200 words, addressing merchandis- 
ing. 

Los Angeles School Journal, Trinity Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Weekly during school year. 
Single photos, 8x10 or larger, human interest and 
emotional studies of teachers and students in learn- 
ing situations. Seldom buy news items. Features, 
1200 to 1800 words, on teaching aids, devices, 
procedures, etc. Pay on publication at “standard 
rates.” 


Midwestern Druggist, 608-610 New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. (Mo. 20c) Directed to 
the retailer and calling for “merchandising articles 
by those who know what they are writing about” 
paying around ¥%c per word, photos extra, at 
publication. 


Modern Beauty Shop, 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 50c) Most features are pre- 
pared by the staff but do buy items and news 
photos relating to beauty culture trades, photos and 
shorts presenting the new styles, methods, tech- 
nique, and other items of interest to the beauty 
shop profession. Word rate varies, photos at 
$2.00 to $3.00 each on publication. 


Modern Brewery, Conover-Mast Corp., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York, N.Y. (Mo. 30c) Hartley 
W. Barclay, Editor. ‘“‘Not interested in beer re- 
tailing or beer consumers.” Single photos of 
breweries and brewmasters. Illustrated news items 
and feature articles on new breweries, construction 
methods, engineering, management, merchandis- 
ing, construction and erection problems, technical 
engineering and maintenance, anything with the 
brewery angle. 2c per word, $3.00 per photo, at 
publication. 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New 
York, N.Y. (Mo. 50c) Directed to the soft 
drink bottler. [Illustrated articles, dealing with 
merchandising, novelties, sales plans, manufactur- 
ing and operations, etc. Photos must be glossy 
and clear, unposed and with action or people. Yec 
per word, $2.50 single photos, at publication. 

Pacific Drug Review, Woodlark Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. (Mo. 25c) Goes to the retail druggist in 
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WANTED—Short-short plots. Will buy good ones for 
personal use. Advise what you have and price. 
C. E. Boggs, West Virginian Hotel, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


HAWAII-—LIVING and WORKING in Paradise. Two 
thousand words authentic practical information on 
ways and means. One dollar.—Box X-3. 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS—$40.00 weekly may be 
yours without investment. We help you, tell you 
where and how to sell your work. Information 
$1.00. Carey’s Advertising Service, Weimar, Texas. 





WIDOW, 48, stagnating, tiny Texas town. Cultured 
gentlernen write. Box W-23. 


PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
Woodlawn, Chicago. 


LIKE TO WRITE?—Earn extra money preparing 
newspaper articles for publishers. Simple, fascinating, 
profitable. Information free. Division 62-A, Natonal 
Press, 3923 West Sixth, Los Angeles, California. 


CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Center 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 











CONTACTS—Most amazing enterprise for spreading 
happiness among congenial people. 2200 worldwide 
members enrolled since 1927. Different from all 
other clubs. Stamp, please. Box 91, Station D, 
New York City. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00—$100.00 EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. Operate your own busi- 
ness from home. Write today for free particulars. 
The Dixon Company, Box 776-X, Springfield, Mass. 


ARE YOU A ROVING WANDERER without perma- 
nent address? Postcard will bring good news. Box 
91, Station D, New York City. 


EARN MORE MONEY WRITING—Particulars free. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 





WRITERS—Services of interest to you. M. H. Boe- 
vers, Box C, Waupun, Wis. 


COOK’S PLOTTO—New $10.00. Jas. Richardson, 
Park Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


NEW! Sensational! Booklet with 77 clever advertis- 
ing, journalistic ideas which will yield big earnings 
in your own community spare tme. Dollar. Syndi- 
cators, 3335 Diversey, Chicago. 


EXPOSED! Song Writing Secrets. Fame and fortune 
may be yours. Price 50c. Songmaster, 420 W. 
79th, Los Angeles, Calif. 


2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES—(Bar- 
gains). Catalog 10c. Will mail your literature to 
writers. WANTED—Courses, typewriters, printing 
presses. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penn. 





ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED for stories and articles. 
Lloyd J. Dotterer, 44 West 57th St., New York City. 





RAPID WORD COUNTING—(Copyright 1935). Dime, 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Margins” included 
FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 





“FEATURE” WRITERS—Write me for prices on my 
newspaper clipping service, containing “tips” for 
feature articles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Verna Tip- 
pey, Havana, Illinois, R. No. 2 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. Script sample page. 
(Copyright 1937). Dime, and stamp—OR “Screen 
Writing Explained.” Script samples. Submission 
methods. (Copyright 1937). Dime, and stamp. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


TRAVEL BY LETTER! Make new and stimulating 
contacts by corresponding with students, literary 
and professional people throughout the world. Much 
valuable material for writers can be supplied by 
our members. Send for free brochure. THE PERE- 
GRINE CLUB, P. O. Box 249, Monterey, California. 


PROSTITUTES’ LINGO—Valuable to writers, 20c. 
Box O-3, Writer’s Digest. 


WINNING CONTEST SECRETS—Only 50 cents. Ray 
Contest Service, P. O. Box 1434, Detroit, Mich. 


LONESOME? Send ten cents for copy of “Candle- 
wick Gazette” and particulars. Candlewick Club, 
Cross River, N. Y. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outceme; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails FREE. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

BLUE HAWAII—Six questions; One Dollar. Native 
—_ white teacher. 1747 Wilder Avenue, Honolulu, 

awaii. 








AUTHENTIC answer to any question about Los An- 
geles or vicinity; quarter. Starco, 2211 Thomas, 
Los Angeles. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c. 
for Details and Markets. Writers Service, Box 413 
Marlin, Texas. 


NEW OLD GOLD CONTESTANTS—Original sug- 
gested sayings by our staff of experts, personalized 
service. All 45 sayings for the complete contest. 
og Ray Contest Service, P. O. Box 1434, Detroit, 

ich. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts, etc. 25c (coin) brings full in- 
formation. ACE TWD-5, 322 Empire Blidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


WRITERS—Ideal winter retreat, Pikes Peak Region; 
small, new, equipped apartment, Colorado Springs, 
ten minutes to postoffice. Box e4. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS HELPFUL—Complete. 
25c and stamped envelope. Kent, 419 Sweetwood 
Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 


GOOD IRISHMEN, 23 to 50, wanted as correspond- 
ents by young woman, 24. Object—matrimony. To 
many older minds especially getting this sort of ad 
published will seem wrong fut won’t to persons 
with minds more flexible. Live in country where 
there is not wide variety of kind to 
from. While in high school, admired very much 
one Irish teacher. Because of what he has done 
in past must always respect Irishmen a little more 
than other men. X-2. 








APPROPRIATE names for your characters. Ten 
years studying name personalities. Send descrip- 
tion for name suggestion, origin and complete 
characteristics, 20c each. Six for $1. Mann, 334 
North Eighteenth Street, Phoenix, Arizona. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS on any subject. College 
Graduate desires contract with publication. Will 
also type intelligently and accurately in my own 
home. Charlotte Jackson, 221 Cliveden Ave., Glen- 


side, Pa. oo 

LOVE ADVICE by experienced columnist. Four ques- 
tions $1.00. Extras 10c each. Betty Brown, 27 
Crescent Street, Rutland, Vermont. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample poser. 
ime, and stamp. (Copyright 1935). G. 1- 
worth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


MALE ADULTS ONLY. SEX STORY PLOTS. Pre- 
pared to order by author of “PANSIES,” etc. (pub- 
lished). Particulars—dime. “SPANKING CIN- 
DERELLA”—privately printed flagellation bur- 
lesque. Quarter. Express prepaid. ATREBOR 
NOSRAEP—pen name—NAOMI TAMUHSOHD, 
1526 Broadway, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FIVE YEARS—Two-color press cards 25c; “Press” 
Automobile Tags $1.00; release forms 1c each; 
sample copy last year’s ‘Photo-Markets, 10c; latest 
7th Edition listing 2,000 Markets, 40c. John 
Lyons, 402-X Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 


GREETING CARD ARTISTS — Learn Professional 
short cuts—assuring successful sale of design. 
Criticism of 4 drawings, list of markets and sea- 
sons for $1.00 and return postage. Designers Ad- 
wow, = East 76th Street Terrace, Kansas City, 

issouri. 
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SEND $1 for the book writers have asked me to write, 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES—Mrs. 
Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 





HOW TO WRITE PICTURE TITLES—50c cash. Ray 
Contest Service, P. O. Box 1434, Detroit, Mich. 





MAN. _ 35, active, struggling pulpateer, desires cheer- 
ful New England women correspondents, about same 
age. Box X-4. 





JOIN WRITERS’ CIRCLE—Valuable advantages of- 
fered. Write for free information now. Besner-20. 
30 Church, New York City. 





HOBO-WRITER—Nursed on mulligan, oversized 
thumbs and feet, will answer all queries on hobo 
life, manners, etc., 1.00, i advice on hobo 
material. Box 10, Maspeth, 5 -_ - 





GOOD SALES LETTERS bring from $10 to $50 each. 
Full particulars for silver dime and 3c stamp. C. 
A. Beeman, 39 Algonquinwood, Webster Groves, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 





GENERIC PLOT FORMULAS—Plot your story cor- 
rectly—50c. Box 10, Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 





LET ME TELL YOU HOW I, an untrained but ener- 
getic smalltown housewife, have made over one 
thousand dollars annually for eleven years as cor- 
respondent for daily newspapers. There is a big 
opportunity in this interesting field. Send one 
dollar to Mrs. Bessie Moyle, aquoketa, Iowa. 





PRESS CARDS—For Freelance Reporters. Photo- 
graphers, 25c. General News, Box 25A West Farms 
Station, New York City. 





TRANSLATIONS from Russian, German, Scandinav- 
ian languages. Questions answered. W. P. Hunt, 
5402 45th S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


MAGAZINES—BACK DATES, ALL KINDS. Many 
half price. Tell us what you want. Book & Maga- 
zine Mart, 306 S. Main, Hutchinson, Kans. 








WILL SELL MY PLOTTO, NEW, $9. Complete with 
key. Irene Tietelbaum, 1937 Walton Ave., New 
York City. 


SALABLE SHORT STORY PLOTS. Five complete 
story outlines, $1.00. Mail cash or money order to 
W. F. Coleman, Box 252, Anniston, Ala. 


SOUTHERN INTRODUCTORY CLUB offers new, in- 
dividual membership features. Box 406, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 


TRANSLATIONS—Books, manuscripts, scientific and 
trade articles, documents into German or from 
German into English. Experienced bi-lingual trans- 
lator. Box X-5. 


NUMEROLOGY READING. Full name, birthdate. 
Dime and stamp. Drolett, 251 Laurel Hill Ave., 
Norwich, Conn. 





“PROFITABLE IDEAS” MA MAGAZINE, 6-W North 
Dearnborn, Chicago. You should read it. Sample 
copy, 10c. 





CORRESPONDENT — Business Investigator, Trenton, 
N. J. area for trades, newspapers, etc. No fakes 
P. O. Box 17, Fieldsboro, N. J. 





WHY NOT COLLECT CANCELLED STAMPS FOR 
US? We pay you real money for them. 25c brings 
instructions. This is an honest and legitimate 
offer. Y me Service 6-D, North Dearborn, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parksville, Mo. 





PEOPLE who resent poverty, seek success and dis- 
cover how to become wealthy are reading “THINK 
AND GROW RICH” by Napoleon Hill. Regular 380- 
page, beautifully bound volume book, for $3.00, 1937 
publication. Address Jack Fernes (Publisher’ s Rep- 
resentative), Station V, Box 136, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITERS, LET’S START OUR OWN MAGAZINE! 
Learn to write by publishing, seeing your work in 
print and getting it read. All of us can Participate in 
the publication of a news-stand-distributed magazine 
at a nominal publishing cost of $7.50 per thousand 
words for your stories or articles, with your royalty 
share from circulation returns. Let’s try. The ven- 
ture has interesting possibilities. You’ll get satisfac- 
tion out of it, even if your story or article doesn’t 
take the country by storm. And, maybe it will! 
Will you come along? Write Paul J. Frank, Apt. 7-D, 
95 Christopher Street, New York City. 


DETECTIVE PLOT BUILDER. New! Thrilling! 
Different! Use regular playing cards. Complete 
charts, 35c. Carl Reimann, 116 E. Wright, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


SPICY NEW | gal 2a gag lato Helpful Short Story 
Briefs, $1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


MUST EARN FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, spare time, 
any work. You offer. Box X-8. 


AM WILLING TO COLLABORATE sincerely with 
some Real person who Knows they Can Write though 
— _ Clicking. Box 640, East Northport, Long 
slan 


“HEAL THYSELF”’—PRICELESS 
literature, including Resurrection Revealed—15c. 
Box 1-E, 3457 Eastchester Road, New York, N. Y. 


STORY TITLES: Keep a selection on hand. They’ll 
also assist you in writing. One thousand for $1.00. 
Story Title Service, Box 384, R. No. 2, Coloma, 
Michigan. 


KEEP YOUR FACE YOUTHFUL AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Make your own face creams, rejuvenating packs, etc., 
using pure and nourishing ingredients, insuring 
yourself a firm, alive complexion. Send $1.00 today 
for printed form New Age Rejuvenation of Face and 
Skin valuable and proven formulas, with toning 
methods. Vi-Reya Laboratory, 711 Arctic Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington. 


FEATURE WRITERS: Authentic data for interesting 
features. New, unusual, salable. State subject. 
see Service, 2240 Fairmount, Fort Worth, 
exas. 


RARE CHANCE—Humorist-Comedian’s files original, 
unpublished quips, gags, epigrams, paragraphs, 
skits. 125 assortment $1.00. Private market data. 
ene estate. John O’Hara, 3603 Page Blvd., St. 

ouis. 


SELF-HEALING 








WIN $100,000—Successful Contest Fan will rush you 
prize-winning tips via airmail. Two big pages of 
important facts. $1.00. Contest Bureau, 4311 Gar- 
field South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOUND PSYCHOLOGICAL advice on personal prob- 
lems .. . Social, Business or Love. Professional 
woman psychologist. All letters guaranteed con- 


fidential. Very nominal charge. Box X-6. 
WRITERS’ BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, SWAPPED. 


rented. Box 531, Wink, Texas. 
WHO WILL LEND ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


three years? Interest, references; security, my am- 
bitions. Box X-7. 





Writing Around the World 
By Davin Hampton 


“GOOD sport yarns” is the market cry 
from Aut Norton, editor of Dime Sports. Al is 
fresh back from his ocean vacation. From “out- 
West” comes the call for Action stories with a 
novel twist. This call and cry comes from WaAL- 
LACE MacDona.tp, who produces for Columbia 
Pictures. .. . 

GroveR WHALEN has just appointed Curisty 
WatsH as head of sports for New York’s World 
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Fair. .. . THeLmMa Maxey deserting the quiet of 
the Arizona desert for war-torn China. 


Crayton Hamixton, fresh back from his six 
months about the globe, tells us he made the trip 
to save money. .. . EpGar Lez Masters looking 
hale and hearty at Howarp SEITER’s cocktail 
party. . . . Sasra FARNSWORTH all agog about 
her coming trip to Europe this month. Sabra has 
just been put in charge of Time’s National Events. 

CuRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON, London 
Literary Agent, very active with the Hungarian 
market these days. . . . Oscar Grarve, former 
editor of Delineator, now with Liberty. 

Birt Jones, of Funk and Wagnall’s, is asking 
for fiction these days—literary stuff, but no West- 
erns or Murder Mysteries. . . . More than 5,000,- 
000 circulation is the new figure for This Week 
Magazine. Three more papers have joined the 
chain which now numbers 24. ... BETH BRowNn 
momentarily deserting the fiction field in favor 
of a play to be produced on Broadway during the 
season. . . . For you have it to deliver—Harry 
Wiper, The Ace Group, is snooping about for 
good sport, Western and murder-mystery yarns. 
This is a good market to follow-up on. 

Georce Bruce is busy in Hollywood putting 
finishing touches on his novel Navy, Blue and 
Gold for the “filums”. ABRAHAM LEHR, 
twenty years vice-prexy for Samuel Goldwyn, now 
West Coast associate for Davin HAMPTON. .. . 
Walter L. Schmidt also joined up to handle maga- 
zine sales. the writer of good factual, historical 
and scientific books:—Bmt Poo.te of Whittlesey 
House, will lend an eager ear. . . . Harry SyL- 
VESTER, after a spring and summer in Province- 
town, has hied himself to Mexico to revise his 
novel “Color of the Sky.” Also, comes the prom- 
ise of short stories from that locale. 

Macmillan’s inform us that VAUGHAN WILKINS’ 
book “And So Victoria’ is still leader of best sell- 
ing fiction. Lewis BROWNE now giving a 
series of national broadcasts over the Columbia 
Network. . . . Outver La Farce playing mag edi- 
tor of Indian Affairs. . . . Cart Guicx all happy 
and cosy in his new Village apartment, complete 
with garden and all. Carl’s thriller “The Laugh- 
ing Buddha” has just been published in England. 

Grover Jones plenty proud of his new 
father role. . . . HeErB Mayes, editor of Pictorial 
Review, offers a bit of encouragement to the up- 
and-coming. Says he, “Today big names are not 
important as they were ten years ago. ...a 
Magazine can make a big name instead of vice 
rs 

Nomination for busiest sports-writer: Jack 
Koroep. He appears in practically every issue of 
the sport-pulps, writes the comments for Columbia 
Pictures sports-thriller series, has a book “Brandy 
for Heroes” soon to hit the stands and is busy 
on another. “Move Over Mr. Benvenuto 
Cellini—” is the neat blurb line coined by Rupert 
Hucues after reading Davin Epstrom’s “Testa- 
ment To Calaban” which Funk and Wagnall’s 
have just published. 





EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS' EXPERIENCE 
Writing 
Editorial 

Sales 


Terms on Request 
235 West 46th St., New York City 








WEST-COAST WRITERS 
AT LAST YOU GET THE BREAKS! 
KRAFT ENVELOPES: 
9x12 and 9%x12%, 50 either size or assorted.......... 90c 
6x9 and 6%x9%, either size or assorted............ 65¢ 
No. 10 and No. 11, 50 either size or aonered, 100. 80c 
500 sheets Hammermill Bond—20 Ibs., $1. 16 tb eevee $1.10 
All orders postpaid. mh -y & money order. 
Add 10% East (Yes, we mean EAST) of the Rockies. 
WYMAN PUBLISHING CO., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 











Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
manuscript typist with 9 years’ experience. Carbon 
copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in mmar 
and punctuation, if a. Scripts mailed flat. Up 
to 10,000 words, F 000-2 35,000 words, 35c; over 
25,000 words, 30c per 000, Poetry le per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


L— — ~— ne 
SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! 
Use this stimulating book as a powerful 
aid to your WRITING SUCCESS. 


THE STORY’S THE THING 


by AGNES PARSONS 


(Collaborator on Action-Adventure and 
Detective-Mystery Plot Genie Indexes) 


POSTPAID $3.50 


New Reduced Prices of 
Reader-Audience Interest $0.75 
Story Building Guides........ : $0.25 





Write for Descriptive Circulars 
PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
634 Warner Bros. Theatre Bldg. 
411 W. 7th Street Leos Angeles, Calif. 





Progress Publishers, 
411 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


I enclose ten cents for one copy of 
WRITER’S REMINDERS 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU SHootine 





—or can you call your shots? In either 
case you will find my UNIFIED SALES PLAN 
helpful. Free circular W-1137 is yours for 
the asking. Address— 


Olis Adelbert Kline 


Authors’ ond Publishers’ Répresentative 
Four Tuitty: West ‘THiatyfourtx ‘STREET 


New York Cik, 
U.S.A. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
= words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert and eng service guaranteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace St. Harrisburg, Pa. 











NEAT ACCURATE PROMPT 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Rates: 40c per 1,000 words; 10% discount on 20,000 words 


or over. 
POETRY: ic per line. 
Proof-read ; Cutten included. Minor ozostigus © requested. 
eturn Postage prepaid. Mailed flat 


MINERVA WHEELER 
715 Dora Ave., Phone 790, Ukiah, California 














LEMURIA 
... the Magnificent 


Probably the most remarkable brochure ever released 
to the general public. In its marvelous pages you will find 
the story of the Lost Continent, the Lost Empire and_the 
Lost Race and how, in time to come, there will be a New 
Continent, a New Empire and a New Race. 

Briefiy finking 26,000 years of suppressed history in one 
glorious adoration pageant of human experience, it calls to 
your attention the next great advance in world affairs. 

his unusual message may alter the whole course of 
your life. Every writer should have it. During this intro- 
ductory offer, ‘ A be had for only six cents in stamps. 


Address Dept. 
padeenen of Body __ Brilliance of Mind 


Nobility of Character 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


1714—N. 69th Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


WRITERS! 
FILM STUDIOS PAY 
$2500 FOR STORIES or IDEAS 


Film studios pay $2500.00 to unknown writers for screen 
stories or ideas. Valuable ‘‘Screenwriters Handbook” 
tells how to construct and sell your story or idea. 
Tells WHAT to put in and what NOT to put in your 
story. Tells the Hollywood set up—what studios want— 
Hays office requirements—star lists—cycles—play scouts— 
agents—construction of material—mysteries—horrors— 
etc. Only available source of necessary information. 
Endorsed by studio story editors. Used by successful 
professional and amateur writers. Send $2 (total cost) 
or order C. O. D. Address 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, Dept. 251L 











Bendix Building - - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








For a few hints on how to make more try Ray 
SHERMAN’s “Why Some Men Make More Money 
Than Others,’ Crowell publication. . . . Exotsz 
KEELER writes us from Paris that she’s busy pen- 
ning down her trip about the globe. 

ALEXANDER Woo.LtcotTt has finished the edit- 
ing job on Woollcott’s Second Reader. . . . Peccy 
ScHERMANN, of Author’s League, fresh back from 
her first visit to California. While there she was 
hosted about by ANNE Rortu, ex-secretary of the 
Screen Writer’s Guild. . . . FRANK WATERS new 
novel Midas of the Rockies already causing pic- 
ture action—and the galleys have just come off 
the press. . . . Jutrus Evans, Broadway director, 
etc., moves over to SAMUEL GOLDWyN office and 
showing interest in Broadway purchases for that 
company. 

Auprey Woop, now incorporated with WILLIAM 
LieBuinG, sold the Hertz play “Miles of Heaven” 
for a WALTER Huston vehicle. . . . RONALD 
DAWSON now writing scripts for radio. .. . CaTH- 
ERINE TURNEY putting finishing touches on new 
network program. 





Trade and Class Market 
(Continued from page 46) 


the Mountain and Pacific Coast States, all material 
restricted to this area. Single photos, news items 
and photos, features 500 to 2000 words on mer- 
chandising sideline experiences, increasing sales of 
old lines, novel and unusual advertising methods, 
window dressing, etc. 4c to % per word, $1.00 to 
$1.50 per photo, paid on publication. 


Public Service Magazine, Pioneer Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. (Mo. 25c) Considers 1800 word 
articles on electric utility subjects. Especially want 
single photos with news caption on electric utility 
subjects, substations, transmission lines, power 
houses, hydro-electric dams and stations, paying 
$3.00 to $5.00 per photo, at publication. 

Restauranteur and Hotelier, 405 W. 23rd St. 
New York, N.Y. (Wk. 50c) want news items and 
news photos of this field, single photo studies, 
informal snapshots and candid shots of operators 
of hotels, clubs and restaurants. Features of interest 
to this group, all of which are paid for “on pub- 
lication, depending upon the value of material 
accepted.” 

Rose News, c/o Conrad Pyle Co., West Grove, 
Pa. is a quarterly customer magazine buying ar- 
ticles about roses when associated in the homes of 
lives of famous people. Single photos of Star Roses 
when grown in the garden. When submitting ma- 
terial, indicate payment is expected because much 
material comes to them from readers without pay- 
ment expected. 

Rug Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. (Monthly, controlled circulation). Feature 
articles, preferably illustrated 750 to 1500 words 
on merchandising, selling, promotion ideas. Single 
news photos and items on retail departments, win- 
dow displays, department displays, etc. 8x10 
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glossy prints preferred. 1c per word, $3.00 per 
photo, paid at publication. 


Soda Fountain Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. (Mo. 15c) V. E. Moynahan, 
Editor. Factual articles on soda fountain opera- 
tion stipulating that such articles must relate to 
actual experiences of the fountain operator and 
the results of his merchandising efforts. Single 
human interest photographs which depict fountain 
activities which may be used as “spot” photos. 
lc per word, $3.00 per photograph, on publica- 
tion. 

Southwestern Bottler, P. O. Box 456, San An- 
tonio, Texas. (Mo. 25c) Devoted to the soft 
drink bottling interests in the Southwest. In single 
photos want “merchandising shots—point of con- 
tact displays.” In feature articles, merchandising 
in spectacular cases running 1500 to 2000 words. 
Pay Yc to 5c per word, minimum photo rate of 
$2.50, paid after publication. 

Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. Bldg., Hous- 
(Mo. free). Use news, features and 
photos concerning all types of bakers in Tex., 
Okla., La., Ark., New Mexico, Ala., Ga., Fla., 
Tenn., Misss., North and South Carolina. Prefer 
the “how” type of article, up to 2000 words, pre- 
ferably shorter, illustrated with photos of bakery 
and owner. Such articles must state the baker’s 
problems and how he solved these problems, quot- 
ing facts and figures. Or, how the baker obtained 


success. 30c per inch for news, word rate on 
articles depends upon the type, photos at $1.00 
and up, all paid on publication. 


Standard Remedies, 810 18th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Mo. 10c) pay $3.00 to $10.00 
on acceptance for 8x10 glossy prints of “indus- 
trial scenes, particularly those that illustrate drug 
manufacture.” 


Starchroom Laundry Journal, 305 E. 45th St., 
New York, N.Y. (Mo. 25c) Noel A. Grady Edi- 
tor. Single photos and news items of association 
activities, conventions, news of the trade. Articles 
about 1000 words and must be plentifully illus- 
trated, cf interest to the power laundry group. 
Glossy finish prints. 1c per word, $2.00 per photo, 
paid on publication. 


Tavern Weekly News, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Wk. 5c) offers $4.00 each, on 
publication for 5x7 or larger glossy prints of 
“cocktail lounges, bars, etc.” 

Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Wk. 10c) Nationally circulated to employees of 
telephone companies. Seldom buy news. Articles 
relating to the operation of telephone equipment 
and phases of telephone work. Editor states he 
favors articles from telephone people as outside 
writers do not always understand the business. 
$3.00 to $5.00 per M. words, 50c to $1.50 per 
photo is paid, at publication. 









ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS 
STUDENTS - 


or study. 


in itself. 


CONFUSION and 
DISCOMFORT 


Writer’s Nook achieves 
order and permanent comfort out 
of the most chaotic studio, den 
It is a scientifically- 
engineered studio-study, complete 
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chair that compactly com- Lc: SS PR 
bines all Pie working fests AS 
facilities, reference accommo- IN CAMP | ABOARD SHIP 
dations and conveniences. ===] Dimensions, 
Transforms long hours of tir- Dey Snipa 
ing, confused and _ compli- i eg 18 24'x 30" 
cated effort into easy and ist 

prolific production. All-steel. I 


Several modern finishes. 


WRITE NOW for fully-illus- 
trated booklet. 


Johnson Metal Manufacturer 





La 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 









ONLY 100 Ibs. 





811 Gaffey Street, San Pedro, California 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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NEWSPAPERS | 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga., Angus Perkerson, ge 
; : : ihe Sunday Magazine and Rotogravure Editor. Roto — (Mo. 10c 
or ” gh gaa "$1.06 sections pays $2.00 to $3.00 for pictures accord. | Single pl 
y > and sells for only 91. ing to value. Magazine wants illustrated articles, | votional 





postpaid. Contains all markets that buy around 1500 to 2000 words , almost exclusively | to 1500 ° 
photographs, and the requirements and local features. “‘This means stories about Atlanta adults, w 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- or Georgia or the South, though it would not ex- | ology, etc 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- clude any story that could be given a local or } on accep 
graphs with examples. Order from Southern angle, meaning stories about interesting Baptist 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 Georgia people who may at the time be living | yight C. 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. elsewhere, or almost any feature that has a definite | aye, N. 
; Georgia lead.” Pay $5.00 each for stories and photos of 

$1.00 each for photos used. fer phot 

RADIO WRITIN writing i “Radio Sletches ap 4 Detroit News, Detroit, Mich., Ralph L. Peters, | eology a 
badindes $9 cumple ae ete | Uies tee he roto editor, writes “Our rotogravure section has | Two hu 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. been made over into a pictorial magazine of fea- { articles o 























—= a ture section. We are interested in stories in pic- | ical, etc. 
College Riadinite. Typing. 30c tures, accompanied by up to 500 or 600 words | each, pai 


of text on science, odd and unusual, nature, sport 








1000 words for copying, 40c with —any field. Not interested in news pictures or ae 
corrections. Voc line for poetry. scenic shots as such. We want more than the 3 social " 
Prompt. Guaranteed. group idea sets of pictures around a central theme. | pointe. 


, We w ; aaa: Magee 
MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. e want feature stories and articles told in pic photo,” } 


tures, brief captions and several hundred words. 
We pay from $1.00 to $5.00—the latter figure Christi 





























SONG POEMS WANTED when pictures and story are up to our requirement, | 10c) C 
° $3.00 only when fair, no rate for text which must ] Ridge A 
insane == = big — 7 accompany pictures.” Payment 20th of month | Holy La 
oO ion wi . . . 
composer. More than 90" of my Songs. and Asrangements following publication. of appre 
ac t . . - 
isation fl ~~ a a oS Jewish Daily Forward, 175 E. Broadway, New ome 
aie 2 St, eee. A. B. Bachelor FB ag York, N.Y. A daily and Sunday newspaper pub- about V' 
4 : lishing many regional editions. Sunday rotogravure | P!ece, Oo” 
section wants news photos and news items of Jew- Chure 
PRESS CARDS ish cultural interests and illustrated feature articles | land, Oh 
on cultural and political subjects. i 
For free lance reporters or photographers, 25c. An in- rt P ‘ nase 5 # dedicates 
dispensable aid in getting that story or shooting those pix. New York Daily News, 220 East 42nd St., New church 
York, N.Y. W. J. White Jr., picture editor, states | longer fe 
GENERAL NEWS very little market here for features but do con- { methods, 
Box 25AA, West Farms Station New York, N. Y. sider spot news photos, paying from $3.00 up, at { publicity 
publication. executive 
THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING Raleigh News and Observer, Raleigh, NC. Sun- | $709 ‘ts 
SUCCESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY day features embrace articles concerning North nc etond 
PLAN. Write today for free details and a Carolinans, or people and things in which they 
message of interest to all aspiring writers. are interested, North Carolina subjects of human Epwor 
DORIS GA interest and news value. Prefer the story told in (Semi-M 
500 Cedar Strect s oll ' Wyomi pictures. Text to run from 1000 to 3000 words, to 30 ye: 
gias, Wyoming 2000 being best length. Pay 10c a column inch, religious, 
$1.00 to $3.00 per photo, on publication. Vac per 
LEARN TO WIN! to anne ial [ ubsicat 
Let PRIZE CONTESTING be th ‘ - Springfield Union-Re publican, Springfield, Mass., iid 
et J Ni e the profitable way to . r o.8 l ae * 
practice the writing craft. Our aaieies win Mie MO i the Sunday Edition of wer Springfield Repub Ill. (M 
of dollars. Send for details of fascinating 24-lesson lican, with rotogravure section. Buy an _ occa- OM 7 
course, THE TECHNIQUE OF CONTESTING. sional illustrated feature article on personalities, it : 
GRANT CONTEST SERVICE or human interest, with a news angle, paying 15c oy “ 
Dept. D, DOUGLAS, WYO. an inch, 50c to $2.00 per photo, at publication. (China) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. Earl } oye at 
SYNDICATE WRITERS L. Vogt, photogravure editor states “our needs $1.00 to 
are, particularly, for significant photos, preferably The ¢ 
Wes the Esitor and, Publisher Feature Syndicate section, | in sequence series or related. We require com | |The ( 
every, known reliable syndicsie and a great quantity of data | plete captions for pictures, and in addition, a | O°6 ac 
Covers _also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- general caption where a group of pictures is in- wi jou 
cate. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 4 ss struction 
WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. volved. We do not quote rates, preferring those : 
who submit pictures to state their terms.” Ceo Oe ae 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Adult Student, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Mo. 10c). Appeal to Methodist Episcopal South. 
Single photos for illustration and decoration, de- 
votional religious art. Illustrated articles, 1200 
to 1500 words of general and religious interest to 
adults, world peace, temperance, patriotism, soci- 
ology, etc. 2c per word, $2.00 to $3.00 per photo, 
on acceptance. 


Baptist Sunday School Board, (South) Dr. 
Hight C. Moore, Editorial Secretary, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. Buy a few single 
photos of Southern Baptist News interest but pre- 
fer photos of Bible lands, scenery, persons, arch- 
eology and general scenes of unusual character. 
Two hundred to 2000 word illustrated feature 
articles on travel, description, distorical, biograph- 
ical, etc. Yec per word, photos at 50c to $1.50 
each, paid on acceptance. 


Christian-Evangelist, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Wk. 5c) Illustrated articles of religious, 
social, and ethical nature. 5x7 or 8x10 glossy 
prints. “About Yec a word, about $1.00 per 
photo,” paid on publication. 


Christian Family, Techny, Ill. (Catholic, Mo. 
10c) Contributions to be sent to the editor, 365 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. Single photos of the 
Holy Land. Illustrated general interest articles 
of approximately 1000 words, with one or two 
photos. Pay $5.00 to $6.C0 per printed page, 
about Yc per word, photos at $1.00 to $2.00 a 
piece, on acceptance. 


Church Management, Auditorium Bldg., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. (Mo. 25c) Directed to the minister, 
dedicated to better management of executive 
church administration. Illustrated shorts and 


longer features of 1800 to 2000 words on church 
methods, new administration methods, advertising, 
publicity, finances, etc. Use stories detailing the 
executive methods of ministers—“the idea rather 
than the name” being wanted. Yc per word, 
$1.00 to $3.00 per photo, “usually on publication, 
sometimes by special arrangement in advance.” 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Semni-Mo. 6c) For Methodist young people, 16 
to 30 years. 1000 to 1200 word illustrated articles, 
religious, nature, travel, sports, school, etc. “About 
Yec per word, $1.50 to $3.00 for photos,’ on 
publication. 

Franciscan Herald, 1434 West 51st St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monthly, Catholic, 20c) Fr. Sidan Potter, 
O.M., Managing Editor. Single photos, news 
items and photos, features about 2000 words or 
less on Catholic, Franciscan, and Missionary 
(China) and Negro subjects. 3x5 prints or larger. 
Text at Yc per word with a $10.00 limit, photos 
$1.00 to $3.00 each, all paid on acceptance. 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. (Mo. 20c) Cath- 
olic adult paper, buying feature articles, with or 
without photos, up to 3000 words, on history, in- 
struction in Catholic Doctrine, religious sociology, 
etc., paying on acceptance at “varying rates.” 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a re- 
jected manuscript send it to us. Find 
out why your manuscript was rejected. 

Certainly there was a reason. It wasn’t 
sent back for fun! 

We will carefully read your manuscript 
and tell you point blank why your script 
was returned, where its greatest fault lies, 
where it must be changed, where it may be 
sold, and how it can be bettered. You will 
find our criticism constructive, friendly, hon- 
est, and eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Depart- 
ment of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our 
most important division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know the current 
magazine market trends, and we know how 
to make you understand where your faults 
are and how to correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST do so this month. Send us your 
manuscript, and, if you wish, the rejection 
slip of the last magazine to which you sent 
it. Our fees are most reasonable. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Most of our criticism 
checks are made out for less than ten dol- 
lars, a small sum to find out information 
that may prove invaluable to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write Today. 





FEES 


These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words...........+- $1.00 
1000 to 2000 words............ $2.00 
2000 to 3000 words............ $3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.........-... $4.00 
4000 to 5000 words............ $5.00 


after 5000 words, the fee is only 60c 
per thousand words 


Poetry, 4c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





























































PRIVATE STUDY 
by MAIL 


To you who cannot attend classes at Boston—we 
offer completely individualized courses by mail. No 
printed lessons or assignments. Scope and progress 
depends entirely on YOUR needs and ability. FULL 
written criticisms on your work by actively writing 
specialists. 

Short Story and Novel........D. M. Cheney 
Novel and Essay.............Daniel Chase 
a eee -John Holmes 
News and Feature ‘Story mere .-E. L. Yordan 


Single Manuscript Criticism, if you prefer. 
Write for catalogue 


Cambridge School For Authors 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WRITING BETTER POETRY 


is a matter of improving your style. The facts 
of style can be learned. Your poems criticized 
at reasonable cost. 


In a misty night of walking 

up and down I look to see 

her for whom I do my walking: 
witch's eyes, and blue as sea. 
In a witch's darkness she 

half a dozen girls may be; 

half a dozen times in walking 
terror makes a whirl in me. 


—L. W. F. 


Also a fifteen-lesson course in the technique of verse. 
easonable Terms. 


L. W. FEHER 


3367 Milverton Rd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland Ohio 

















EDITORS ARE BEGGING FOR ILLUSTRATED 
ARTICLES! 
poses =. field today is wide open, to 


’ such splendid 
Editors are eagerly scanning 
or that mere handful or articles 
=O 8x10 photographs. Are yours? 
aieked written in longhand and unillustrated are gulekly dis- 
tehed back to the writer without even being rade 


vaper editors are far too busy to even try de i. hand- 
written scripts. So why not send the Paar next offering typed in 
the professional manner, and illustrated with 8x10 enlargements? 


oe developed or undeveloped, along 

we'll return you a job that 

any editor will gladly pe for possible purchase. Our fee 

is modest: Typing. 35c _ Per 1000; over 10,000, 30c. Photos: 

eo enlargements, 55c; 5x7, 30c. All ao captioned free 
rg ilms at Sc ‘per negative; 25c a 


AUTHOR'S PHOTO & TYPING BUREAU 
1168 South High Street, Columbus, 


GUARANTEED PUBLICATION 


Let me re-write your story. | will ieee publication 
at a minimum of one-half cent a word. 

1 will give you a new collaboration course in the writing 
of any one short story. This course will include instruc- 


Ohio 











tions, assignments, plotting, complete rewriting, typing, 
guorente marketing, and publication of your story. 
ecial collaboration fee for this service course, $15.00 


peo 1000 words minimum. 
Criticism and reading of script 25 cents per thousand 


words. Minimum fee, $1.00. Special rates on ‘‘ghost- 
writing” services. Salable scripts marketed at 10% com- 
mission. Free circulars on request. Act now. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 
210 Fifth Ave., New York City 
EDITORIAL ROOMS: 


705 Railway Exchange Building 
Montreal, Canada 
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Jewish Transcript, 1616 8th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
(Wk. 5c) Herman A. Horowitz, Editor. Portraits 
and news photos of leading Jewish figures in lime- 
light, Palestine Scenes, Jewish news events, ete. 
In features are particularly interested in Jewish 
angle or exposes of Nazi activities. Various rates, 
on acceptance. 

National Home Monthly, Stovel Bldg., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. (Mo. 10c) Circulates 
throughout all Canada. Well illustrated, two page 
spread articles, 2500 to 4000 words on most any 
subject of General Canadian interest. Also single 
page articles, half these lengths, with illustrations. 
Pay on acceptance, photos up to $5.00, no exact 
word rate. 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 
1228-1231 Park Row Bldg., New York, Editor 
Demetrius N. Tescos call for Greek and Balkan 
pictures and news. Also travel information from 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Turkey, Egypt and Palestine. Pay on publica- 
tion. The Green News Service, same address and 
same editor specialize on features of Greece. 
Balkan News Syndicate want material on the 
Balkan states. 


MBITION, care International 

dence School, Scranton, Pa. A monthly 
journal “Of Inspiration and Self Help,” its chief 
purpose to arouse young men and women to the 
importance of self improvement through home 
study. Want the interview type of article, up to 
1,700 words, and about five photos on successful 
I. C. S. students. Mr. Floyd B. Foster, editor, will 
send you an interesting folder on suggestions for 
writing the interview if you send along a stamped, 
addressed envelope. If possible, outline the pro- 
posed story at time of writing. Pay 1c per word 
and $2.00 per photo on acceptance. 

American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., (Mo. 35c). Devoted to the public works 
field, asking for news items preferably with photo 
and 300 to 400 words of caption on new improve 
ments, equipment used, traffic helps and control, 
etc. Pay %c per word, $1.00 for each photo 
used. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y., (Mo. 25c). Goes to 50,000 retail 
druggists. Articles, 2,000 words, preferably illus- 
trated, on actual successful merchandising experi- 
ence in every size community. Shorter articles, 
100 to 250 words on merchandising sidelines, toilet 
goods, etc. Not interested in news items of de- 
tails of jobbers or manufacturers. In single photos 
call for unusual shots of retail drug store activities. 
Pay lc to 2c per word, $2 to $5 per photo, on 
acceptance. 

American Optical Vision, c/o American Opti- 
cal Co., Southbridge, Mass. This live house-organ, 
formerly titled Wellsworth wants illustrated short 
articles regarding strange or unusual happenings 
in optics. Old and unusual photographs of specta- 
cles worn by famous persons, which are paid for 
on acceptance at “open rates.” 


Correspon- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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American School Board Fournal, 524 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. (Mo. 35c). Directed 
to school board members, superintendents, business 
executives, principals of schools, devoted to prob- 
lems of administration, finance, organization and 
conduct of schools in cities, towns, counties and 
states. Use 500 to 3,500 word articles pertinent 
to this group, requiring a high degree of know- 
ledge of the subject, generally submitted by recog- 
nized authorities. Can be told in the interview 
manner. Pay Yc per word on publication, photos 
at an average of $2.00 paid for at acceptance. 

American Shade and Awning News, P. O. Box 
606, Fort Worth, Texas. Tom Murray, Editor. 
Covering exclusively, the shade and awning in- 
dustry, including departments on linoleum and 
blinds. News items pertaining to venitian blinds. 
Illustrated features from 50 to 600 words. News 
photos of fresh awning jobs. Venetian blind in- 
stallations and large Window Shade jobs, prefer- 
ably with pretty girls in the photos. Writeups of 
homes of famous people showing their Venetian 
blinds, who installed them, etc. 20c per column 
inch for reading matter, $1.00 for photos, five 
days after publication. 

Amerique, 137 West 27th St., New York, N. 
Y. A 5c weekly, printed in French, calling for 
single photos, news items and illustrated feature 
writeups on outstanding political personalities, 
literary men, etc., which are paid for at publi- 
cation at “varying rates.” 

Architectural Forum, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (Mo. $1.00). The material is staff 
prepared, but they do want photographs which 
must be excellent architectural subjects of interest 
to the architect, engineer, real estate marketers 
and leading institutions interested in realty. News 
photos of new or unusual construction. “Pay any 
where from one to five dollars for acceptable 
photographs.” And at acceptance. 

Architectural Record, 119 West 40th St., New 
York is much the same requirement, material being 
staff prepared, but an open market for good 
photographs of new and outstanding buildings 
for their “Building News Section.” $5.00 each 
if you click, on publication. 

Arizona Wild Life, P. O. Box 2461, Tucson, 
Ariz. (Mo. 10c). Single photos and illustrated 
articles, 1500 word limit, restoration of wild life, 
conservation of wild life, fishing, hunting, etc. No 
payment is made. 

Asbestos, 16th Floor, Inquirer Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Mo. 25c). Up to 1500 word 
articles, preferably illustrated, use of asbestos in 
some particular industry, peculiar uses, new uses, 
new plants and improvements in the industry, 
personnel changes, new products, new develop- 
ments. News items and news photos interesting 
plants, new plants, new men in prominent posi- 
tions in the industry, etc. Especially want photos 
and news of installations of asbestos pipe covering 
in important construction. le per word, $1 to $3 
per photo, on acceptance. 

Barrel and Box and Packages, now at 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chieago, Ill. (Mo. 25c). Demon- 








NOVELISTS 


The Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a free report on novels 
stating whether or not the script has 
sufficient merit to justify further time and 
effort. 

Criticism Department 
Writer's Digest Cincinnati, O. 

















KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH 





OF LIFE 


WQWHENCE came the knowledge that 

built the Pyramids? Where did ~ 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious organi- 
zation) have prepared an unusual book, 
which will be sent free to sincere inquirers, 
in which the method of receiving these 
principles and natural laws is explained. 

Write today for your copy of this 
sealed book. Possibly it will be the 
first step whereby you can accom- 
plish many of your secret ambitions 
and the building of personal 
achievements. Address your in- 
quiry to: Scribe P.B.W. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California 
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SELLING 
STORIES 
TO THE 
SCREEN..... 


Has been my work for eighteen years. I sell 
stories for the established author and the 
new writer—both published works and orig- 
inal manuscripts. 











I want published books or professionally pro- 
duced plays as well as original manuscripts. 
Book length scripts are given special consider- 
ation. I can sell your story whether it be 
your first creative effort or your latest pub- 
lished novel, if it can be sold to pictures. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215, Dept. 33 














TYPING 


Manuscripts accurately typed and neatly bound. Stan- 
dard form approved by editors. Good paper and one 
carbon. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANNIS ADAMS 


1635 R. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 


NEW YORK CITY 
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strates the superiority of the barrel, wooden box 
and package over substitutes. “Articles, preferably 
illustrated, 300 to 1,500 words. ‘Moral’ photos 
of substitute packages damaged in transit. News 
photos of new or unique uses of wooden con- 
tainers.” Space rates of 25c column inch. 

Better Times, now at 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Quarterly 35c). Published by the 
Welfare Council of New York City, devoted to 
social service. Pay $5.00 each, when billed, for 
photos with short caption on such subjects as 
settlement and neighborhood houses, community 
centers, day nurseries, recreational camps, health, 
etc. Features along these lines, for which payment 
is not made. 

Bird-Lore, 1775 Broadway, New York. (Bi-Mo. 
30c). Organ of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Educational articles pertain- 
ing to the conservation of wild birds and mammals, 
usually contributed by members, with no payment 
expected. Do pay $2.00 each for good photos of 
birds and mammals. 

Bride’s Magazine, now at 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (Quar. 50c). In articles call for 
**1,000 words on anything amusing or of interest 
to the bride, or the bride-to-be.” In single photos 
with adequate: caption, “fashion studies, candid 
informals of young brides, stills of silver, linen, 
etc.—also interiors. Brides and grooms at honey- 
moon resorts, etc.” We assume from the makeup 
of the magazine they wish only views of “social 
register” or other celebrities. “Payment on ac- 
ceptance at no set rate.” 

Canadian Boating and Camp and Cottage Maga- 
zine, 347 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont. 
Can. (9 issues per year, 25c). R. R. Finlayson, 
Managing Editor. Appeal is to the yachtsman. 
Articles, preferably illustrated, everything pertain- 
ing to boats, cruises in Canadian waters. Single 
photos of boats, water scenes, prominent Canadian 


yachtsmen. Pay at publication, no stated rates. 
Canadian Doctor, Gardenvale, Que. E. L. 
Chicanot, Managing Editor, writes this is “a 


business journal going to every practicing Doctor 
of the profession in Canada, publishing articles of 
an economic, business and general interest nature 
to doctors, carefully avoiding the scientific and 
technical side of medical practice.” Photographs 
of a strictly social and economical nature. No 
rate of payment stated. 

Canadian Machinery and Manufacturing News, 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., Can. (Mo. 
25c) Directed to Canadian metal working in- 
dustries. Technical news and illustrated features, 
mechanical developments, practical ideas, shop 
articles, shop practice, increased production, low- 
ered costs, shop kinks, new jigs, fixtures and 
equipment affecting Canada and Canadian trade. 
20c per printed inch, at publication. 

Catholic School Journal, 524 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (ten issues yearly, 25c). “500 to 
2,000 word illustrated articles dealing with all 
phases of teaching in grade and high schools.” Oc- 
casionally they buy single photographs of geograph- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 








Pulp Paper and Confession Markets 


Action Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want Western 
shorts from 3000 to 6000 words that have speed, 
action and girl interest; Western novelettes from 
10,000 to 12,000 words that are gripping, fast- 
moving and have girl interest. We do not use 
photographs nor poetry. We report on manuscripts 
one week after submission and pay Ic a word on 
acceptance.” 





Big-Book Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. David Manners, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We have use 
for two novels of 25,000 to 30,000 words in each 
issue. We want good, strong, personalized stuff 
with a glamorous, two-fisted hero. Also one shorter 
novel for each issue that has 15,000 words. Short 
stories should be 5000 words. We also use accounts 
of heroic figures of the old West and straight fact 
material under 2000 words. Reports are made 
quickly and we pay Yc and up, on acceptance.” 





Frontier Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. Malcolm Reiss, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We have need for 
10,000 to 12,000 word novelettes with historical 
flavor of the covered wagon era. Also, 3000 to 
6000 word shorts of the same type are wanted. We 
report one week after submission and pay Ic a 
word on acceptance.” 





Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. Malcolm Meiss, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want 
Western shorts of 3000 to 6000 words containing 
plenty of speed, action and girl interest. Also, 
10,000 to 12,000 word Western novelettes of the 
gripping, fast-moving type with girl interest. We 
report on manuscripts one week after submission 
and pay Ic a word on acceptance.” 





National Police Gazette, 299 Broadway, New 
York City. C. McGuinness, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need 500 to 
1000 word factual of semi-fictional material with 
photo illustrations. Sensational stuff with accent 
on beauteous Broadway girls, crime stories based 
on fact, human interest lowdown on leading cur- 
rent sport figures are required. Our main demand 
is pictures. We report on manuscripts within thirty 
days and pay lc a word on publication.” 


Personal Romances, 404 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. M. R. Reese, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We want first person 
romances of 3000 to 7000 words. Also first per- 
son interviews with celebrities—interviews should 
be signed by the celebrities with a byline. Inter- 
views must have a romance angle and must bear 
the O. K. of the celebrity. Lengths should be 
3000 to 5000 words. We report on manuscripts 
within twenty days and pay 2c a word before pub- 
lication.” 





Ten Story Western Magazine, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. David Manners, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
need novels of 15,000 words and novelettes of 
from 9000 to 10,000 words of the Western type. 
from 9000 to 10,000 words of the Western type. 
We are particularly in need of stories under 5000 
words. 3000 to 4000 words is a good length. We 
use at least one fact article a month on anything 
relating to the old West. Length should be 2000 
words or under. We usually run one dramatized 
or fictionalized fact story, based on the event in 
the life of a character in Western history. Length 
under 2500 for this. We report quickly, and pay 
lc and up, on acceptance.” 


Quality Markets 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
stories of distinction up to 4000 words. We use 
articles on public and international affairs, science, 
the Arts, sketches, and essays of varying length 
from 100 words up to 5000 words. We do not 
want photographs. We publish two poems monthly. 
These are usually of traditional form, but must be 
distinctive. We report within two weeks and pay 
upon acceptance.” 








The American Review, 231 West 58th Street, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. Issued 
monthly, except July and August; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We prefer that authors write to the 
Editor describing material they contemplate sub- 
mitting. We do not use photographs nor poetry. 
Our rate of payment is lc a word on publication.” 





The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchway, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We specialize in material of 
political, economic and social questions of national 
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and international interest. We do not use photo- 
graphs. We publish short poems. Reports are 
made on manuscripts within a week and 2c a word 
is paid on publication.” 





Story Magazine, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
New York. Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, 
Editors. Issued monthiy; 40c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use short stories from 15000 to 45,000 
words that are of outstanding literary distinction. 
We occasionally use photographs by special ar- 
rangement. Only poetry of most outstanding nature 
is used, and that very rarely. We report on manu- 
scripts within from ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ments are nominal and made shortly before pub- 
lication.” 





The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
University, Virginia. Lambert Davis, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
can publish only three or four stories a year. Con- 
sequently we are highly selective in our choice. We 
have no preference as to type. The length should 
be under 600 words, since stories over that length 
are difficult to fit into magazine. We also publish 
essays of from 4000 to 6000 words in the field of 
literature, contemporary affairs, history, and the 
arts and sciences. We use poetry. Reports are 
made within two weeks and payment is $5.00 
a page of 350 words for prose, and 75c a line 
for poetry.” 





BOOK AUTHORS 


One of our leading publishers has just telephoned 
me asking for a "big" book, which will sell for at least 
$3. Length no objection. 

Flash: LIVE WITH A MAN AND LOVE IT!, which I sold 
to Dodd, Mead recently, has just appeared on the best 
seller list (October). And this with only two ads thus far. 
The book is receiving tremendous publicity, an article 
about the author in 600 papers served by the N. E. A., full 
column write-up in all the Scripps-Howard papers and 

ublicity in various magazines. Assignments are pouring in 
or the author; assignments | told her she would receive, 
and which she was prepared fo fill. | have arranged public 
appearance for her at the New York Times Book Fair, which 
will give further nation-wide publicity. 

Latest calls from important book publishers are for 
regional, social, and economic studies, fiction or non- 
fiction, and for significant novels. Circulating library 
publishers continue with demand for romantic, detec- 
tive, adventure and western books. In this field, book 
length stories already published as serials or one-shots 
acceptable. Demand for material suited for serializa- 
tion still strong. As this issue goes to press, | have 
received still another call from a syndicate editor for 


a special type of serial which | shall be pleased to | 


discuss with you. 


| am particularly interested in seeing book length 
manuscripts, complete or incomplete, by "first" book 
authors. Authors of one or more published books 
handled on a 10 per cent basis. 


Whether your book manuscripts are complete or yet in 
outline form, | shall be glad to discuss their possibilities 
with you at no obligation to you. 


A. L. FIERST 





“YOU 
SHOWED 


ME 





J. V. HOWE 


| COULD..... 


when everyone else said | couldn't," writes James V. 
Howe of Virginia. “Your sale of my book proves once 
more that | have to give you all the credit, because 
you worked out ideas that | would never have thought 
of myself. You were the only one who had faith in 
me. What a difference between this year and last!" 


| have just placed for Mr. Howe a book | told him 
to write, and which | edited—with Funk & Wagnalls, 
one of the largest publishing firms in the country. The 
advance is $250; during the next year the author will 
receive at least $5,000 in additional royalties. 


When Mr. Howe came to me he was desperately trying to 
write fiction for which he was unsuited. After | learned 
something about him | insisted he concentrate on one market 
only; when he visited New York, | took him around to see 
two leading smooth magazine editors; shortly thereafter | 
sold his work to both, his real start as a writer. 


| am very proud to place Mr. Howe among my professional 
authors, because he has just become a grandfather—proving 
that in this writing business age means nothing when you 
learn what you can write best. 


lf you are in earnest about your writing, as earnest as 
Mr. Howe and the many others | have helped to success, 
write and tell me about yourself, frankly and freely. The more 
| know about you, the better will | know what markets you 
are suited for and how to help you reach them in the 
shortest possible time. Once | know what you can do best, 
I'll work with you from outline to finished manuscript—and 
when you're ready, I'll get assignments for you, as | do for 
many of the writers working with me. 


After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. My 
sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, detailed 
analysis, suggested revision and experienced marketing of your 
manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 50c per thousand 
words thereafter. All books over 50,000 words, $24; poems, 
50c each. No other fees. No "collaborations." Resubmis- 
sions free—always. The thorough help | give you in outlining 
and revising might be called Collaboration, but comes to 
you at my regular fees. 

Remember that my work with thousands of authors has 
made every one of your writing difficulties familiar to me. 
Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell me 
abcut yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Religious Markets 

The Friend, c/o The Otterbein Press, Dayton, 
Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly; 75c a 
year. ‘‘We use short serials of from two to eight 
chapters with not over 2500 words to a chapter, 
and stories of 1500 to 2500 words that are of 
interest to the Junior and Intermediate grades. 
Good illustrations are wanted with these stories. 
Fiction should have moral or educational value 
in addition to being interesting. We do not want 
“goody-goody” stuff. We use miscellaneous articles 
of 1200 to 1500 words on art, nature, travel, 
science, mechanics, etc. We report on manuscripts 
at the first of each month, and pay $1.00 to $5.00 
on acceptance.” 





St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. Hyacinth Blocker, O. F. M., 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want short stories of 2000 to 3000 words on 
lively, modern topics, preferably with a slight 
religious slant. Juveniles and obvious moral stories 
are not wanted. Occasional light mystery stories 
are also accepted. We use articles on religion, and 
affairs of the day. These should not exceed 2500 
words. Photographs are desired with articles. We 
use short poems of religious nature. Reports are 
made as soon as possible, and are rates are lc a 
word for prose, 25c a line for poetry.” 





Young Israel Magazine, 3 E. 65th Street, New 
York, New York. Elsa Weihl, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need 
material of 2000 words of the religious or educa- 
tional type. Also stories with reference to Jewish 
life and customs are wanted. We use photographs 
and poetry. We report on manuscripts as quickly 
as possible and pay upon acceptance.” 





Juvenile Markets 


The American Boy, 7430 Second Boulevard, De- 
troit, Michigan. Franklin M. Reck, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want short stories of 4500 words with 
plenty of plot complication and suspense. Serials 
of 40,000 words, planned for four installments of 
10,000 words each, are needed. We want sport, 
humor, newspaper and sea stories. Also, how-to- 
play interviews with outstanding sport perform- 
ers of 25000 words are wanted. Brief explanations 
and pictures of achievements of notable boys; arti- 
cles of unusual vacations; picture spreads that tell 
a story, with adequate captions, are also wanted. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days and 
pay 2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 





The Boys’ World, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Illinois. David C. Cook III, Editor. 
Issued weekly. “We use short stories gf 2500 
words; short short stories of 1400 words; serials 
of from four to six chapters about adventure, school 
athletics, history, Bible times, boy occupations. 
Leading characters should be from sixteen to 
eighteen vears of age. We want illustrated articles 


not over 900 words that are informative. We use 
poetry of twelve lines or less. Reports are made 
by the tenth of the month, and we pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 





The Little Folks, Hector, Minnesota. Mrs. Edith 
C. Palm, Editor. Issued weekly ; 35c a year. “This 
is a juvenile Sunday-school paper. We want stories 
up to 450 words, suitable for children from four 
to eight years. We use pen and ink sketches, for 
which we pay 25c and up. Also poetry up to 
sixteen lines is wanted. We report on manuscripts 
within one week, and payments are made after 
publication.” 





Our Little Folks, c/o The Otterbein Press, Day- 
ton, Ohio. J. W. Owen, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
28c a year. “We want short stories of 300 to 600 
words of the Sunday-school type for small children. 
These stories should be illustrated. We occasion- 
ally buy poetry. Reports are made the first of 
the month, and we pay $1.00 to $2.00 on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Story Parade Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Barbara Nolen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are interested 
in manuscripts of high literary quality only. Max- 
imum length of stories is 2500 words. We also 
use some verse, short plays, riddles. Payment is 
made on publication at rate of one cent a word 
for stories.” 





Young America, 32 East 57th Street, New York 
City. Louis A. Langreich, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy; $2.00 a year. “The readers of this 
magazine are boys and girls up to eighteen years 
of age. We need short short stories with surprise 
endings of 900 to 1000 words. The stories may 
have any setting. Humor and light stories are 
especially needed. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay a flat rate of $10.00 on 
publication.” 





General Markets 
Character In Everyday Life, 5732 Harper Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. J. M. Artman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly except July and August ; 20c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We use articles describing charac- 
ter building activities; character in _ business, 
politics, social life, international relations, etc. 
We also want biography, mental hygiene, person- 
ality guidance articles. We use photographs and 

poetry. All material is contributed.” 





Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. George Davis, Fiction Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use fiction 
material of 2000 to 6000 words, preferably with 
sophisticated scene or viewpoint. Travel articles 
and occasionally sophisticated essays are needed. 
We also publish fashion material which is written 
by the staff. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pay good rates on acceptance.” 
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Opportunity, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. E. M. Brecher, Editor. “We are in 
the market for short short articles—500 words 
maximum, but 300 preferred. These articles should 
describe some opportunity successfully seized by 
someone or an opportunity waiting for someone. 
All kinds of opportunities are wanted—those to 
improve education, to enter politics, to make new 
friends, etc. We pay $5.00 for each opportunity- 
idea. We will use as many as we can and report 
on them within one week.” 





Prairie Schooner, Box 1342, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
only the best grade of fiction. We do not insist 
on Midwestern stories—the type depends on the 
author. We prefer the length to be not under 2000 
words or over 5000 to 6000 words. We use articles 
that are of general appeal with length up to 5000 
words. We print from six to twelve poems each 
issue. Reports aré made within a month. We do 
not offer any payment.” 





The Writer’s Monthly, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, 
Massachusetts. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
practical articles of 1500 to 2000 words, dealing 
with all phases of writing. At the present we are 
stocked with material. We report on manuscripts 
as soon as possible after receipt, and pay by 
arrangement.” 





Sport and Outdoor Markets 

The American Rifleman, 816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. Laurence J. Hathaway, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles by gun experts on hunting, gunsmith- 
ing, etc. We use photographs to illustrate the 
articles. Reports are made on manuscripts as soon 
as possible, and we pay Ic a word, with allowance 
for photographs.” 

Bridle and Golfer, 145 Adelaide Street, West, 
Toronto, Canada. J. Lewis Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles on travel, sport, art, theater, etc. Photo- 
graphs must accompany article. We do not use 
poetry. Reports are given as soon as possible— 
Canadian postage for return. Payments are Ic 
a word on publication.” 

Hunting and Fishing, 275 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. O. H. P. Rodman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are 
interested in action hunting, fishing, camping, small 
boating, and hunting dog yarns of from 1500 to 
1800 words. The absolute maximum for words 
is 2000. Good photographs will enhance the value 
of the story. We welcome new writers. All 
technical sporting facts must be correct. We use 
articles on firearms or hunting of from 500 to 
800 words, occasionally. Our rate of payment is 
lc a word, and up.” 





Beginners 


Only 


n the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable*. You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address ee : eer 





So eee soWted saweneus DR ioc cvciteves 








* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










































































62 Wrirter’s DIcEST 
N. 1s 75 Bo aoe 
: : rs ational Sportsman, 2 Newbury Street s- mar 
Technique which does oes destroy the writer's ton, Massachusetts. Horace G. Tapply, Editor. leng 
st ams ll Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 7 
PERSONALIZED INSTRUCTION want fishing and hunting experiences; dogs and Wai 
camping. We also use short stories of 1000 words Bu 
and CRITICISM and regular features of about 2000 words. Mate- full 
Write for Particulars rial must maintain ideals of sportsmanship. We are scri 
ne in the market for outdoor pictures. Worth while acct 
Poetry Short Story Novel Writing verse is occasionally accepted. We report within 
ANNE HAMILTON a week on manuscripts. Our rate of payment 
Matlin i “thes Da Didi: Goes Ciens Posen” varies, but averages 1¥%2c a word on acceptance.” 
scones 20 Boy Farser, Noten. Lit, Digpet. C, 9, Meni- Sports Illustrated, 32 East 57th Street, New ical 
Best Short Stories, Writer, Writer's Digest. etc. York, New York. Stuart Sheftel, Editor. Issued put 
6112 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles of 1500 to 2000 words on sports in season. x 
‘Go behind the score’ makes material of national pict 
LET ME TYPE RITE interest. We also want golf articles of instruc- clu: 
your. mss. Service includes one copy on 20-lb, Esquire tional nature and locker-room anecdotes. We use Ne 
Ripple Bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages—S0c good action photos, amateur photo contest and did 
each 1,000 words. Corrections in punctuation, spelling, and ° o.9 6 . 
grammar—75c each 1,000 words. Minimum $1.00. Pica series for spreads. We report within two weeks, brit 
won Ter Sietes taniometen. Weis te and pay 2c a word and $5.00 for photos.” inte 
KEITH S. PHILLIPS 1.1 
~acnthmdlnenewadlacobed FRAT, PA. The Trailerite Magazine, P. O. Box 419, De | con 
Land, Florida. E. L. Constance, Editor. Issued | i 
PERFECTION TYPING monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in Co 
the market for short stories and articles and travel wit 
_ _—s eagle Fase é Be gg 10000°786 experiences. We want any material of interest to usu 
cents per thousand. Neat, accurate, finest bond, mailed people who travel. We also publish cartoons. We pec 
fat cae coPY; "Rahs, grammar, and punctuation | pay from Yac a word up, on acceptance.” 
HUNTER LITERARY SERVICE ; = 
HANNA CITY, ILLINOIS Turf and Sport Digest, 511-513 Oakland Ave- wit 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland. Edgar G. Horn, Editor. 306 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “All } wo 
Y Oo U C A N WwW ; N | fiction we use must have thoroughbred racing back- { in 
* ground. The length should be from 4000 to 6000 cor 
The Prize Contest Field offers Rich Rewards. — hy also use hata egg na _— i 
: oughbred horses, racing, breeding, biographies o pre 
Giereera tance gag it horse folks. Length on these is from 3000 to 5000 glo 
: — words. We use photographs of racing scenes, horses firs 
— My students have won over $150,000 in and people of the turf. We report on manuscripts pai 
Prizes. Write NOW for your gift copy of my within two weeks, and pay 34c a word on pub- on 
new “RATING CHART” for your entries— lication.” 
giving the Ten Cardinal Secrets of Winning. 
It is FREE to readers of WRITER’S DIGEST. Play Markets N 
WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. Longmans, Green and Company, 114 Fifth 
6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Avenue, New York, New York. L. H. Christie, in 
Editor. 50c and 75c a copy. “We want one and 
three-act plays of professional quality for pro- er 
WRITE FOR CHILDREN! duction by amateur theatrical societies. Must be | sh 
BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—RADIO clean, easy to produce, in one set, numerous parts M 
Cipeetuly tow know how to for women preferred. We can use photographs 
write for juveniles. To the trained of productions and sets of play manuscripts sub- wi 
* ve 6 aa gs a mitted. We report promptly and payments vary C 
ceptionally profitable. Publishers paid with each case.” 
me —s advance voreny peer F of be 
Dragon of Oz” and Radkeuted a One-Act Play Magazine and Theatre Review, Ei 
ey ied Se ee 112 West 42nd Street, New York City. William 
ited number of writers—beginners or professional. Market Kozlenko, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; yA 
advice and sales promotion for clients. Write me today. $5.00 a year. “We publish original one-act plays 
you can write and like children, you can be trained Se . : le 
for this field. and articles on drama, theatre and technical sub- 
FRANK BAUM jects related to drama. Articles must be treated 
10807 Rochester Ave. = Los Angeles, Calif. authoritatively by persons who have worked in ti 
WIZARD OF OZ" ENTERPRISES the theatre or who are familiar with its technical 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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aspects. We report a month after submission of 
manuscripts, and pay $15 to $25, depending on 
length.” 

The Willis N. Bugbee Company, 428 South 
Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. Willis N. 
Bugbee, Editor. “We publish dramatic material, 
full evening plays and stunts. We report on manu- 
scripts in from three to four weeks and pay upon 
acceptance.” 


Trade Markets 


(Continued from page 56) 
ical or historical subjects. Pay $5 per page at 
publication. 

Cinema Arts, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. (Mo. 50c). A de luxe magazine of the motion 
pictures, offering $100.00 to $250.00 for ex- 
clusive feature articles of around 2,000 words. 
New items and news photos of movie angle. Can- 
did camera photographs of Hollywood people, 
bring $5.00 to $100.00 each depending upon 
interest. Payments are made on publication and it 
is best to study the magazine before attempting 
contributions. 

Columbian Crew, a house magazine of the 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y., want “photos 
with short descriptions of interesting, odd, un- 
usual and different uses of rope and twine, es- 
pecially their own make.” 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. (Mo. 35c). Single photos 
with brief caption, illustrated shorts of 100 to 
300 words, feature articles of 2,500 to 3,000 
words, describing application of compressed air 
in steel work, shipbuilding, mining, engineering, 
contracting, industry, and all kinds of manufac- 
turing. Also material on pneumatic tools, com- 
pressors, devices, machinery operations, etc. 8x10 
glossy prints and editor suggests author query 
first on proposed feature articles. Photos are 
paid for on acceptance at $1 to $5 each, text 
on publication at Ic to 2c per word. 








New York Market Letter 


(Continued from page 22) 


ing, etc. And a simple, direct kind of plot. 
All the Fiction House pulps listed above 


should be addressed at 461 Eighth Avenue. 


Malcolm Reiss is editor. 

Woman’s World is still overstocked, and 
will be for some time. Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel, a Teck publication, has 
been suspended. Both are addressed: 461 
Eighth Avenue. 

Detective Reporter, which had an office at 
205 East 42nd Street, has moved out and 
left no forwarding address. 

Astrology Forecast Magazine was discon- 
tinued some time ago. The same comp 


SIX WAYS TO 
BEGIN «STORY 


in this FREE 
Booklet 


Do you feel the urge to write? 
This booklet by Dr. Burton de- 
scribes and illustrates six dif- 
ferent ways to begin a story— 
an important point in short- 
story technique. There are 
many unwritten stories in your life—learn 
how to see them, capture them, write them 
in salable form. 

Besides Dr. Burton’s rich experience as edi- 
tor, author, literary critic and lecturer, he 
has taught at five great universities. He 
knows all sides of the writing game, and 
his seasoned judgment and outstanding 
ability to impart his knowledge to students 
of writing in a vivid, inspiring way are avail- 
able to you only through this unusual home- 
study course.... 





: This complete, practical, up-to- 
*| date course includes the Short 
Story, Newspaper Features and 
Articles. You receive individual 
ersonal criticism of all your 
essons, including eight of your 
| short stories. 
|. Many Burton students are sell- 
| ing their work. ne graduate re- 
cently reported she has sold over 
stories since finishing the 
Course. The first story sold by 
another graduate brought $300 
the Woman’s Home Com- 






panion. Still another student 

DR. BURTON placed a story with This Week 

for $200. Harry M. Savage writes: ‘I received $115 
for my story, “The Dance of Death’. 


TRY DR. BURTON'S ANALYSIS TEST 

of your Writing Ability 

You may have an aptitude for writing that—prop- 
erly developed and trained—would enable you to 
make money in this fascinating work. Why not get 
the impartial, frank opinion of an experienced critic? 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test tells you what you really 
want to know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the- shoulder”’ — “the best 
criticism my work has ever had’’—‘‘you hit on my 
weaknesses,”’ are typical comments from those who 
have taken this test. 


nd coupon now . . . no obligation, no salesman 
will call. 


Mail. This: Coupon NOMA = 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, INC. 


1102-7 Essex Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send ‘‘How to Begin a Story,” Dr. Burton’s Analysis 
Test and information about the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing. Please print clearly. 









Name 
Address Joke 
Age.. Occupation. 
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Writer’s DIGEST 





THE 
Verb-Finder 


Will invigorate your lit- 
erary style without re- 
sorting to drills, prac- 
Bis. tice, etc. The VERB- 
FINDER, by a patented 
method, gives you in- 
y of stantly choice, power- 
over /00.000 Veile ful verbs for each noun 


you 70 Fix UPON A CHOICE used. 
VERB FOR EACH SENTENCE 














ParENT SCNDING 


$3.00 


Send for circular. 


ROSEDALE PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 8 EMAUS, PA. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and experienced service—competent and technically 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
rammar. Carbon copy free. Additional first, and last pages. 
ates: 35c per thousand words—15% reduction over 10,000 
words. Poetry Ic per line. Also German-English translations. 


TYPE-RIGHT BUREAU 
2777 North 50th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














it 


SHORT-SHORTS SOLD!!! 


Large demand for the syndicate short-short. I'll 
sell your short-short stories if they are salable. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
Cloverdale Farms Woodbine, N. J. 














REAL HELP FOR POETS 


Specialist teaches, corrects all poetic forms. Send poems for 
appraisal and advice. Return Postage. Artistic Lettering. 
Circular Mailing Service. Complete Versification Course, 
$2.50. How To Earn Money With Poetry, $1.25. Patterns 
For Poetic Thought, many unusual forms, $1. How To 
Use Figurative Language, 50c. 
ANTON D. ROMATKA 
25 W. 3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 














62 COPIES LEFT 


Last chance to order your copy of 


"The Writer's 1937 Year Book" 


35 cents 


Writer's Digest Cincinnati, Ohio 








Modern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published in 1934 is an 
epoch making contribution to the art and science of police 
procedure. Never before has such vital information for the 
detective writer eS Soe in one volume. Money 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Do You Like Photography? 
See MINICAM— 
The Miniature Camera Monthly 
at your local newsstand 
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the J. W. D. Grant Magazines, also pub- 
lishes Practical Psychology Monthly. This 
offers almost no market to the free-lance 
writer now. Gorham Munson is the editor. 
Address: 105 West 40th Street. 

Gotham Digest, a quarterly edited by Roy 
Lowell at 140 West 42nd Street, is also out 
of the market at present. 

The fate of West, Black Book, and The 
Masked Rider is undetermined just now, but 
publication has been suspended. Jack Phillips 
and Ned Collier have joined the staff of 
Magazine Publishers. And Lincoln Hoffman 
is planning on a long trip. Editorial offices 
were formerly at 220 West 42nd Street. 


3 Good N. Y. C. Markets 


Another trade paper that made its debut last 
month was the Journal of the Society of American 
Acousticians, 521 Fifth Avenue. The first issue, 
dated May, is edited by Blair Hill. The official 
publication of the Society of American Acousti- 
cians, Inc., it will reach all members of that organ- 
ization and also hearing aid distributors and sales- 
men, optical stores and department stores with 
hearing aid departments, lip-reading teachers, and 
other persons interested in the field. 

An excellent market for the free lance writer, 
the Journal is interested in material of three kinds 
—merchandising, educational, news. 

Articles from the merchandising angle would 
answer such questions as: What are the methods 
used by successful salesmen of hearing aid devices? 
How has a distributor advanced the idea that hear- 
ing aids should be accepted nowadays as are 
eyeglasses ? 

From the educational angle, there are such sub- 
jects as the causes of deafness and precautions 
against loss of hearing. What do ear specialists 
and physicians think of hearing aid devices? What 
improvements would they like to see in the present 
system of custom fitting of these instruments? 
From the news angle, the magazine would like to 
see items on the latest developments in the manu- 
facture of hearing aids. 


Moreover, the Journal is interested in success 
stories that tell how individuals have conquered 
their handicap by use of a hearing aid instrument 
and gone ahead to succeed in an outstanding way. 


Keep the articles between 100 and 1200 words. 
From Y2c to lc a word is paid on acceptance. 
Photographs will bring $1 each. 

The third new magazine is Art Instruction, a 
publication for artists and students of art. Edited 
by Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill, it 
covers pictorial and advertising art, design, photo 
engraving, and the marketing of art work. 
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Art Instruction does not use articles in the 
accepted sense of the word. It puts the accent 
on pictorial material; the story is no more than 
a glorified caption, and therefore should be no 
longer than 500 words at the most. A maximum 
of $25 is paid for any material accepted. While 
a new publication, Art Instruction was born with 
a safe full of material. So do not submit any- 
thing without a preliminary query. The address 
is 330 West 42d Street. 

@ The Office, which is edited by William Schul- 
hof, can use articles of about 1000 words on 
methods of increasing the efficiency of office em- 
ployees, of cutting office costs, reducing noise, im- 
proving intercommunication within the office and 
bettering the arrangement of the office. Stories 
on the unusual merchandising of equipment and 
machines will also be considered. They should 
not be more than 1000 words long. Pertinent 
photographs will be a point in their favor. Pavs 
Yac to 1c a word on acceptance. 





Sir: 

Here is a little piece that I believe might in- 
terest you for WrITER’s DicEsT. 

Although fiction, it is based on an incident 
that happened years ago when I was editing Real 
Detective. 

@ Harold Fairchild, editor of Frothy Fiction was 
editing his magazine. As he sat at his rosewood 
desk, reading racy literature, he presented a pleas- 
ing picture—gray tweed suit, white oxford shirt, 
lustrous silk scarf, stacombed hair, manicured 
hands—but there was nothing pleasing in his 
thoughts ; for Harold’s heart was not in his work. 

His secretary entered with a sheaf of manu- 
scripts. 

“Some more hot stories for you, Mr. Fairchild.” 

He bestowed on the stories a bilious look. 

“Hot balderdash!” growled he. “Cheese and 
tripe and ineffable bilge. Nothing but rot. And 
the rot we publish is the rottenest of all. How 
anybody can enjoy reading it is something I shall 
never understand.” 

“Why, Mr. Fairchild, how you talk!” 

He lifted a pained eye. He pointed a white 
finger at the door. “That will be all, Miss 
Auburn,” said he. 

He returned to his toil. Like a man doomed, 
he read on and on. Occasionally he sipped of 
water in a thermos bottle, or gazed from his win- 
dow on the forty-ninth floor, and his gaze became 
lost in the mists beyond the city. But mostly he 
read and read. 

Toward five o’clock, however, his gloom began 
to clear. And at 5:15, sighing with relief, he 
took his hat and stick, and sped to a train that 
carried him to his suburban home. 

Here, in the bungalow that Frothy Fiction was 
paying for, he shed his spotless raiment and 
donned a soiled shirt and nondescript trousers 
Then to his back-yard garden, where he spaded 
and weeded and grubbed in the earth. 

“Ah!” breathed Harold Fairchild, wiping his 
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MAGAZINE MAP 


Can you compare your re- 
jected work with similar ma- 
terial published and believe— 
honestly and without undue 
pride of authorship —it is 
every bit as good? 


Admitting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, it is—why, then, did 
the editor reject yours to buy 
material not any better? 


If your script is as good as 
that published; obviously, the 
fault is not with your writing. 
Perhaps your salesmanship 
has failed to sell it. 


| have compiled a map — 
[7x22 inches and well worth 
preserving — of the publish- 
ing district of New York City. 


This map lists the names and 
addresses of nearly four hun- 
dred magazines, each ac- 
tively in the market for ma- 
terial. 


On the back is my method of 
selling to these magazines. 


The map is yours for a three- 
cent stamp. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East 39th St. NEW YORK CITY 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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66 WRITER’s DIGEST 


WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 
1937 is a Boom Year for Writers 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor's needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for articles, 
short stories, long stories, novelettes, novels, 
book-lengths on all subjects, radio scripts. 


If or when your manuscripts measure up to our 
standards we submit them to a selected list of 
publications whose editors solicit our aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN 
and WHAT to write. We help you to learn all three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 








How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 
ews Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught ” our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Jepecial 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short- -stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
ur moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 


Our large illustrated catalog giving full 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
/RITER'S “MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 


Write Today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


brow with a grimy hand. “This is what J call 
living!” ... 

At this moment Silas Burdock, farmer, was 
journeying homeward from his fields. He had 
plowed forty acres today, and he was tired and 
dirty and covered with sweat—and filled with a 
mighty bitterness. 

“Workin’ like a ox, wearin’ old clothes, messin’ 
*round all day in the dirt—what sort o’ life 1s 
that for a man!” 

He entered his house. He went to his room. 
He rid himself of his soiled clothing. And he 
cleansed himself and put on fresh garments, and 
went to his front porch, picked up a copy of 
Frothy Fiction. And for the first time that day 
he savored content. 

“Um!” murmured Farmer Burdock, stretching 
comfortably in his chair and heading zestfully 
into a story. “This is what J call livin’!” 


Epwin Bairp, 
Chicago, III. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Writer’s Digest, se monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, 

for State of Ohio, Hamilton County. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared A. Mathieu, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of the Writer's 
Digest, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and egulations, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, cr We editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher—M a Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth St., Cin- 

cinnati 
Editor—R. or ‘abbott, 22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, 

hio 
Business Manager—Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

Street, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each individual mem- 


ber, must be given.) 

Automobile Digest Pub. Corp., 22 East Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wilbert Rosenthal, 22 East Twelfth 

, Cincinnati, O.; Aron M. Mathieu, 22 East Twelfth 

; Cincinnati, O.; Louise Thelan 22 East Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati, O. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of totes amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARON M. MATHIEU, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 


September, 1937. 
A. M. SCHONERERGER. 
(My commission expires December 30, 1939.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


e A D'Orsay Storyette 


I am often asked whether I work with beginners, as well as with professionals. J 
specialize in beginners, and do my utmost to see to it that they do not remain beginners. 
That is the reason why so many writers who came to me as rank amateurs are constantly in 
print today, and some are famous. 

As I write this, I find three letters on my desk which are worth quoting, as they are 
typical of hundreds of others: 


“I am not going into a flowery song and dance about the Collaboration Service. You 
present the fundamentals in their logical sequence. Any child could understand them. You 
show that you know stories. This in itself is worth much. But the real worth of the Service 
is your willingness to WORK. Anyone who really wants to learn and will work could not 
find a better teacher.’’* 


“IT got quite a thrill when I learned that my script had been accepted. It was my train- 
ing with you that enabled me to discover the dramatic values and present them interestingly 
and concisely.”* 

“As you laid the foundation for my writing career, I know you will rejoice in the 
success I am finding . . . I cannot say too much of the good I received from my work with 
you; you taught me points in a short time which I would have been years stumbling to find 
out for myself ; you gave me the ‘professional touch.’ I am sending you copies of some of my 
latest published stories, and a copy of my latest published novel.’ 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are willing to work for success, I can help you. If you are hopeless, I shall 
frankly tell you so, and put you out of your misery. I do not mislead anybody, but fre- 


fees of would-be clients whose stories suggest they would be unable to 


quently return the 
to me, vou are sure 


benefit by criticism, however competent. In submitting your manuscript 


of an honest opinion, backed by seventeen years’ experience 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDIT(¢ RS, ETC In brief, I back my 
cluding ‘“‘short short-s stories ); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent : 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00: 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represen- 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge tative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of any “4 If a A soar eng is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
be made by on, e Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK. SUC nf AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors 





amas Py TO EVERY THE NEW D’ORSAYGRAM 
ik deli, dees. WE eae te een is just off the press. This magazine contains 
and months, and perhaps years of wasted effort. some 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 
rom! 2 er, whether he works with me - not, plotting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, 
should have a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT oe es 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE.” 44 pages—and it’s mere 
" (Also g , . r — 
on request. Also gives particulars of my FREE ON REQUEST 


Guaranteed Professional Collaboration. ) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - . - - - - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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Good News For Writers! Hollywood 
Wants New, Original Manuscripts! 


—and will pay from $200 to $25,000 apiece for them! 


NEW BOOK by world’s highest paid 
screen writer tells of TODAY’S NEW 
OPPORTUNITY for writers, and how 
you can grasp it! Says studio experi- 
ence not essential. Accept this book on 
our easy trial offer — and learn for 
yourself! 


HOW TO WRITE 
and SELL FILM STORIES 


Sherwood + 


pow 70 


hee Oe 
Se writer” 3 
mason 


py FRANSES 


With a complete shooting script for Marco Polo, by Robert E. 


By FRANCES 
MARION 


winner of the 


ANY stories are rejected by the big film com- 

panies not because they are bad, but because 
their authors fail to get them across as good screen 
material. In HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM 
STORIES one of the best-known and most uniformly 
successful film story writers in the world reveals the 
secrets of this highly remunerative profession. The 
market is there. She tells you how to tap it. 

If you can write, there is nothing hard about doing 
original stories for the screen—no previous studio 
experience is necessary ; you do not need to be a past 
master of other types of fiction. 


Twice 
award of the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences. 


story 
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. Authors’ 


Contents 


. The Motion Picture Story 
. Characterization. 


3. Plot. 

. Motivation. 
5. Theme. 

6. Dialogue. 

. Dramaturgy. 
. Emotion. 


. Common Errors. 


. Story Ideas. 


. Censorship. 

. How Stories are Sold 

Rights and Pla- 
giarism. 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES 
shows you exactly how to make the most of the “film 
potentialities” of the characters, plots, themes, dialogue 
and situations you create. It tells how you can be sure 
your stories will provide credibility, atmosphere, pace 
and suspense for the screen. It tells where to send the 
stories you have written. There are chapters on what 
to avoid, how to protect your ideas, authors’ rights, 
plagiarism and censorship. 

Acceptable stories sell for any sum from $200 to 
$25,000, according to their possibilities. You need this 
book if you are to make the most of this market. Get 


your copy today. 370 pages, $3.50 at all bookstores, 


14. Adaptation. 
or mail coupon below. 


15. Continuity. 
MARCO POLO: A SHOOTING 
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Tear out this coupon, sign and mail to 


COVICI-FRIEDE 

432 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me HOW TO WRITE AND SELL FILM STORIES. When 
book is delivered I will pay postman only $3.50, plus the few cents 
postage. I understand that I may return the book within five days 
for full refund, if I decide not to keep it. (Book will be sent 
post free if remittance is enclosed. Same return privilege applies. 











SEND NO MONEY! 


Mail coupon and book will be sent to you 
by return mail. If, after you have seen 
it, you decide you do not wish to keep it, 
return it within five days and your money Name 

will be cheerfully refunded. Address 
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